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Union head blasts 
budget proposals 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

While NECC licks its fiscal wounds, 
further budget reductions are anticipated 
for fiscal year 1991, according to John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president. 

Over the past three years, Gov. Mi- 
chael Dukakis has slashed NECC’s oper- 
ating budget by 10 percent, almost 
$1,070,000. In fiscal year 1988, 

$1 I 676,276 was allocated to the school; 

in 1989,” “$11 ,278,867; and in 1990, 

$10, B06 pobre. iy 

: tall it the riiafia school of account- 
ing,” Joseph Rizzo, president, NECC 
faculty association said of NECC’s latest 
round of budget proposals for fiscal year 
1991. 

Adjusted figures: Rizzo said he is 
tired of NECC accountants adjusting 
budget figures to save unnecessary 

administrators rather than teachers. 

He also said the irresponsibility of 
Dimitry and the NECC Board of Trus- 
tees is proving lucrative for administra- 
tors, but costly for teachers and students. 

“I’m tired of the fat cats making the 
big bucks and teachers and students 
getting kicked out,” Rizzo said. 

Based upon budget figures and warn- 
ings from Edward Lashman, Massachu- 
setts’ secretary of administration and fi- 
nance, NECC is anticipating the fiscal 
down slide to continue. 

_ Several reductions: In further prepa- 
ration, Dimitry has presented a variety of 
budget reductions to the NECC Board 
of Trustees. 

He said the state should have seen the 
crunch coming two years ago and should 
have prepared for it, but said it was too 
busy advertising the “Massachusetts’ 
Miracle.” 

“We are trying to do the planning fe 
state should have been doing for the last 
two years. Instead they were dreaming 
about the ‘miracle’ and (saying) every- 
thing was coming up roses,” Dimitry 
said. “I think there was some evidence 
two years ago that things were not get- 
ting better. They were getting worse, 
but the state didn’t want to admit it.” 

_ Dukakis’ budget hasn’t yet been ap- 
proved by the Legislature for fiscal year 
1991 (scheduled to begin July 1, 1990), 
forcing Dimitry and his administrative 

_ staff to make predictions on a Epopatas 
budget for NECC. | 

Four categories: The Se 
being used breaks the planned reduc- 
tions down into four categories: a 2 
percent reduction level; a4 percent level; 
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Student dies 


Many friends remember Gighotti 


By CYNTHIA VIENS 
Staff Reporter 

Over the semester break, Louis A. Gigli- 
otti, Social Club president and NECC stu- 
dent, died at Norwood Hospital, Norwood, 
MA. 

“Lou,” as he preferred to be called, had 
cerebral palsy and was one of the first disabled 
students to attend Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College. He was a second year student, 
majoring in computers. 

Positive attitude: Despite Gigliotti’s 
handicap, he believed there was “nothing he 
couldn’t achieve,” said Linda Comeau, direc- 
tor, office for students with disabilities. 

Comeau said Gigliotti had a sign in his 
room she thought was the philosophy he 
lived by. It read: 

“When things go.wrong, as they some- 
times will...when the road you’ré trudging 


seems all uphill...when care, is pressing you 


down a bit...rest if you must, but don’t ever 
quit.” 

“Growing up with four sisters and two 
brothers, Lou was never treated any different 
than the rest of us,” Kathy Fraza, Gigliotti’s 
sister said. “He got his share of bumps and 
bruises and broken bones despite his wheel- 
chair.” 

Reason for being: “He always told us 
there was a reason he was put on this earth,” 


she said, adding this is probably the cause of 


his positive attitudes towards life and the 
goals he accomplished. 

Gigliotti fought to better conditions for 
handicapped people and was involved in a 
video produced by the Digital Equipment 
Corporation entitled, “An Enabling Part- 
nership: Making the Impossible Possible,” which 
dealt with equal opportunities for the handi- 
capped. 

Over the past year he overcame reading 
problems with the help of Gene Winter, a 
faculty member. 

As an accomplished bowler with the Elks 
Bowling League, Gigliotti brought home 
many awards. He skied, swam, and did many 
other physical activities that many people 
would have thought impossible. 

Enjoyed music: 
music, ranging from Barbara Streisand to 
Lynryd Skynyrd,” Fraza said. “He would 
often have the music at home cranking, and it 
would drive my father crazy.” 

Gigliotti seemed to know no fear, and 
there wasn’t a challenge he wouldn’t take on. 
Every day was like Christmas in his life, 


“He liked all kinds of 


Goodbye, Lou 


NECC STUDENT, Lou Gigliotti died at Norwood Hospital over semester break. 


something new to experience. As a reminder 
he kept a miniature decorated Christmas tree 
in his room. 

Barry Helmey, a victim of cerebral palsy 
and last year’s Social Club president, said, 
“Lou was my close friend and an inspiration 
to me, because of his leadership skills and his 
vision for handicapped people. Lou gave alot 
oflove to people, and even though he couldn’t 
speak he was very articulate. You could always 
tell when Lou was excited, happy or mad. The 
word ‘can’t? was not in his vocabulary.” 

Inspiration stays: “Louie will never die in 
this family,” said Thomas Agnew, his brother- 
in-law. “He only left us in the flesh. His 


S. Mills photos 


See related letters 
on page two 


inspiration will always be here to guide us.” 

The Social Club is planning a fund raiser 
dance in the spring and all proceeds will go to 
the newly established Louis Gigliotti Scholar- 
ship fund. For more information about the 
scholarship, contact Comeau in F—133 or call 
ext.3654. 


‘A remarkable young man’ 


By GENE WINTER 
Guest Contributor 

Lou Gigliotti was a remarkable young 
man. I first met him about a year ago, when 
he came to the Reading Center for help. I was 
not optimistic about about his chances for 
improvement. I had never before worked 
with someone whose only means of commu- 
nication was a pointer. 


Lou, of course, surprised me. But when he 
asked about taking Basic Reading in the fall, 
I still was not confident. I did not think he 
could manage the responsibilities ofthe course. 

But Lou surprised me again. He did all his 
assignments, and did them well. In class, he 
asked more questions than many of the stu- 
dents who only had to raise their hands or 
voices when they wanted to ask. When I 


calculated grades in December, Lou Gigliotti 
had an A-. 

So, that boy in the wheelchair proved to 
be very much alive and very much with it! He 
was motivated and interested. He also had a 
great sense of humor. 

I wish I had more students with Lou’s 
spirit. It was a privilege knowing him. 

Gene Wintner 


> Starts soon — 
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Don’t cut teachers 


Make cuts in other areas instead 


No matter how hard the president 
tries to make the most of the least in 
these tough fiscal times, he’ll come up 
short every time. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
has submitted a crippling spending re- 
duction plan to the NECC Board of 
Trustees for fiscal year 1991. 

Although the plan proposes four 
reduction levels: a 2 percent reduction 
level; a 4 percent level; a 6 percent 
level; and an 8 percent reduction level, 
the effects of the lower level are nearly 
as severe as the higher levels. 

Over the years, Northern Essex has 
achieved the reputation of being one of 
the most efficiently operated commu- 
nity colleges in the Commonwealth, 
but Dimitry’s reduction plan will 
ultimately hurt the college. 

intentionally confusing: Joseph 
Rizzo, president, NECC faculty 
association, said Dimitry’s proposals 
are “purposely confusing” so that the 
school can keep overpaid administra- 
tors on the payroll and fire valuable 
teachers. 

Although Rizzo’s statement isn’t 
entirely true, Dimitry and the Trustees 
should take a close look at the number 


of administrators NECC does actually 
have on its payroll, as the college is 
better served with a large number of 
qualified, dedicated teachers in its 
classrooms rather than administrators. 

Actual cuts: Before Dimitry and 
the trustees can pass any sort of budget 
for fiscal year ‘91, they must receive 
word from the Dukakis administration 
what the actual higher education re- 
duction is going to be (currently 
estimated at 6.9 percent). 

Until word does come down from 
the State House, the Observer sincerely 
hopes Dimitry and the Trustees will 
reconsider laying off their already 
underpaid teachers and explore the 
possibility of making cuts in other 
areas instead. 

The teachers have already gone a 
long time without a contract. Both 
full- and part-time instructors do not 
need layoffs to make matters worse. 


Job opening 
FHhooten should be replaced or school will suffer 


There is a trend starting at NECC. 
Teachers are resigning or taking leave 
of absences to pursue other interests or 
new opportunities. This is just another 
sign of instability in the Massachusetts 
economy. 

The latest casualty is Ruth Hooten, 
former NECC librarian, who recently 
announced her resignation to take a 
job at Bradford College as their library 
director. 

Hooten’s sudden resignation leaves 
NECC without a librarian, and because 
Bieeepeiccl s Hiring freeze, che 
position will remain vacant for the 
remainder of the school year. 

Not possible: How is it possible for 
a school to operate at the college level 
without a completely functioning 
library? It isn’t. 

Although there are several assistants 
in the library, there is no way they will 

ualihed librarian. This will cause 
¢ school to suffer, the teachers to 
suffer, and most of all the students will 
be academically neglected. 

The NECC Board of Trustees has 
stated that with just cause, the hiring 
freeze can be overlooked, but have 
chosen to leave the librarian position 
empty. 


If the vacant librarian position is 
not just cause for the trustees to fill the 
position, then what is? 

Irresponsible actions: This action 
will continue to affect the quality of 
education at Northern Essex, and 
valuable college employees will con- 
tinue to depart until they get a com- 
petitive contract and are treated fairly. 

Hooten, who has several years 
experience as a librarian, will not be 
replaced until the fall 1990. 

It will be very difficult to replace a 
person of Hooten’s caliber. Her 
dedication and professionalism will be 
missed by many at Northern Essex. 

Change of heart: The Observer 
hopes the Trustees and Pres. Dimitry 
will quickly reconsider their actions 
and fill the vacant position very soon. 


‘Exceptionally motivated’ 


Lou Gigliotti was exceptionally motivated 
to continuously learn about his emotional 
skills. He wanted to work in these skills to 
become a more giving person. His personality 
was often themed around loving others. His 


ever so alive spirit now runs free on a highe: 
level. 

Roxanne R. Cirell 

Lou's counselo: 
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Students, staff remember friend 
LOU GIGLIOTTI, former NECC student, died over semester al hg Mills photo 


Observer letters 


‘When I first met Low’ 


Russell, Comeau, others talk about Gigliotti 


To the editor: 

In thinking back to when I first met Lou 
I remember that evening clearly. It was a few 
years ago when I attended the Northeast 
Independent Program Christmas Party. Lou 
was one of the people seated at our table. 
While dancing Lou became so involved that 
he tipped right over, wheelchair and all and 
got a bump on his head . This was a true 
example of Lou’s style. 

He approached everything in life with free 
effort always steaming ahead never doubting 
himself. There was not a challenge that he 
wasn’t willing to take on. It often may have 
taken Lou longer to accomplish a specific task 
or he may have had to approach it differently 
but nonetheless he would accomplish it in the 
end. The word can’t did not exist in his world 
! Lou was quite a leader. He served as vice 
president to the Social Club last year and as 
president this year. He was very instrumental 
in bringing the club along. He was especially 
skilled at getting people involved. He had 
outstanding people skills. Lou respected and 
cared deeply for his friends of the Social Club. 


I saw great strides in the club under Lou’s 
leadership. 

As a student, Lou displayed an incredible 
level of commitment especially over the last 
semester. He literallyspent days and evenings 
here working on academics. He was quite 
proud when it paid off with impressive final 
grades for the semester. 

I remember Lou’s warm smile. It was 
worth a thousand words. He did not need 
spoken words. 

It doesn’t seem fair Lou is not with us 
anymore. He had so much life, energy and 
potential, so much more to do. Lou was a 
true inspiration to many of us around him. 
His spirit and energy will live on within us. 
Our lives have been enriched by knowing 
Lou. 

Linda Comeau 


Note: The Social Club has set up the Lou’s 
Gighotts Scholarship Fund. We will be run- 
ning various different fund raisers. For more 
information contact Linda Comeau at 374- 
3654. 


‘A very special person’ 


Lou was a very special person. He was a 
fighter in his own way. He never let anything 
stand in his way. Lou couldn’t talk, but when 
he had something to say you knew about it. 

I met Lou about two years ago. We be- 
came friends the first day we met. That was 
the thing about Lou, he had a great person- 
ality and it made it easy to like him. 

After I got to know Lou, his disability sort 
of became ivisible to me. Lou was the presi- 
dent of the Social Club, and I’m the treasurer 
so I worked with Lou on many different ac- 
tivities. 

But, the thing that made me really under- 
stand what Lou was all about was working 
with him on his reading homework. This was 


a lot of hard work for Lou. Lou never once 
complained about it. His only words were 
‘when can we go to the library.’ That’s where 
we did all of Lou’s work, and we had some 
nice talks there, too. 
Lou never once talked about quitting and 
he would throw a fit if anyone he knew did. 
Lou wanted everyone to do anything they 
wanted to do. For Lou, nothingwas impos- 
sible. I’m very glad that Lou was a part of my 
life and that we became such good friends. I 
will miss him a whole lot, but I will never say 
can’t again. 
Love, 
Diane Jemlich, 
Lou’s notetaker 


‘When I think of Lou Gigliotti’ 


By RUBIN RUSSELL 
Guest Contributor 

The Voice of the Turtle. 

In his all-too-short lifetime, without the 
use of speech or writing, Lou Gigliotti com- 
municated more ideas and feelings to more 
people than most of us are ever able to let out. 

Lou truly knew how to love and how to 
fight, often seemingly at the same time. Louis, 
on his own, might not have been able to move 
very fast or say very much, but he sure knew 
how to use the help available to him to get 
him where he wanted to go, say what he 


wanted to say, do what he wanted to do. 

Lou was quite an imposing figure on first 
impression, especially when let loose with his 
powered wheelchair; but for those who al- 
lowed themselves the pleasure, and in fact, 
honor of going beyond superficial appear- 
ances, Louis Gigliotti had much to teach 
about how to live a full and meaningful life. 

When I think of Lou Gigliotti, I think of 
friends, music, dancing, and passionate car- 
ing. I miss you Lou. 


Rubin Russell 
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Sanctions must continue 


South African regime hasn°t earned world economic support 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Art & Features Editor 

After 27 years of imprisonment, Nelson 
Mandela is a ‘free’ man. 

Mandela, the leader of the African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC), was arrested in 1962 
for organizing a guerrilla campaign against 
the white-dominated South African govern- 
ment. 

Although Mandela was released from jail, 
he is by no means a free man. 

White control: Five million whites still 
control 28 million blacks. The three and one- 
half year long state of emergency still exists in 
South Africa. Blacks still cannot vote. Their 
children cannot go to schools white children 


Chris Dunbar, journalism 

“Yes. The point of eco- 
nomic sanctions is apartheid. 
It’s great that the ANC is 


$e 
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attend, nor can they share any public facility. 
Blacks still may not choose where they wish to 
live. 

Thousands of people are still being held 
prisoner due to their political beliefs. In short, 
South Africa is still operating under apart- 
heid. 

Yet Margaret Thatcher, Britain’s prime 
minister, took no time at all in lifting her 
modest cultural and academic embargoes, 
and encouraged the European Economic 
Community and other industrialized coun- 


tries to do the same. 

So far, Britain is the country only country 
to lift sanctions, however. 

Hurts business: Some say sanctions only 
hurt the blacks they are trying to help. Not 
true. U.S. businesses only make up about 1 
percent of the country’s economy. What the 
businesses do is give technological support in 
areas such areas as mining, oil supply, and 
computers. 

When the U.S.began boycotting the racist 
regime, the already declining domestic econ- 
omy slowed to a near halt. Inflation soared, 
and the country’s monetary form, the rand, 
plummeted. News of reforms in South Africa 
sent the Johannesburg stock market soaring. 
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S continue South African sanctions? 


South Africa has made some significant 
symbolic changes, but in order to continue 
along the path to reform, economic pressure 
must continue to be applied. 

Sure, the ANC was recognized after 30 
years, and it’s great that Nelson Mandela was 
released, but these reforms are only symbolic. 
Many changes still need to take place in South 
Africa before they deserve our help. 


Continued economic sanctions will tell 
South Africa that more must be done to 
dismantle apartheid. What sanctions do, more 
than anything else, is give a strong moral 
statement. They give South Africa the initia- 
tive to change. 


legal, and it’s great that 
Mandela is free, but that’s just 
a stepping stone on the way to 
abolishing apartheid. It’s not 
over yet.” 


Joe Belmer, creative arts 

“Yes. They haven’t really 
changed any of the condi- 
tions.” 


Nick Tsalapatas, business 
administration 

“Yes. they need them to 
help the black people. What’s 
going on down there is 


engineering 


arts 


Matt Belfiore, journalism 

“Yes. The only problem 
with sanctions is they hurt 
blacks, but I think it’s neces- 
says.” 


Alan Langer, electronic 


“Yes. I think they should 
continue sanctions till the 
blacks have more rights.” 


Karen Buckley, liberal 


“Yes. I think they should 
continue until more is re- 
solved. I don’t think we 
should cut sanctions until 
things are more stable. They 
should go by what Mandela 


Jessica Tippo, liberal arts 

“Yes. It’s important for the 
U.S. to stay involved. If we 
don’t stay involved, we’re 
giving up our freedom and 
what this country is about.” 


Ed Brown, general studies 

“Yes. It’s not right to 
repress people. Everybody 
should be equal—all people.” 


Jeff de Petit-Bois, electric 
engineering 

“No. I think that the U.S. 
should encourage them. I 


Ugur Gunseur, electric 


think that there is more going PA Be . 
on there. They should encour- o: a On Eavant Ep 
debate it. 


age them until we can be sure 
of the good intentions of S. 
Africa.” 
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Math teacher makes a difference 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Guest Contributor 

Spring semester 1986 was my third at 
Northern Essex. Even though I had started 
college more than 19 years after graduating 
from high school, my grades were good. 

This semester, however, I faced my first 
math course. In high school I received a “D” 
in algebraand failed geometry. For more than 
20 years I believed that although I could do 
well in arithmetic, I did not have the ability to 
understand math. 

I registered for a section of Basic Math 
taught by Nancy Nickerson. During the first 
part of the semester, the course covered arith- 
metic and other material I found fairly easy. 
Near the end of the semester, however, there 
was an introduction to algebra. 

Nickerson is a teacher who cares about her 
students and takes the time to get to know 
them. She talks to them after class, when they 
come in the Math Center, and even when she 
encounters them in the hallways. Very early in 
the semester, she knew all about my experi- 
ences with math in high school and my math 
anxiety. 

Great exam grade: | told Nickerson I 
would not be able to pass her last exam, the 
exam that covered algebra. She told me I 
would not only pass, but would do well. 
Nickerson was right. When the exam was 
returned, my grade was an “A!” 

In fall 1986, I had to take Basic Algebra. 
In spite of my success on Nickerson’s algebra 
exam, I did not believe I could pass a course 
that consisted entirely of algebra. Nickerson 
told me I could pass and made a list of the 
sections she was teaching that fall. I managed 
to fit one of them into my schedule. 

That summer I thought often of Nicker- 
son, of Basic Math, and the Basic Algebra 
course I would take in the fall. My course 
grade in Basic Math was an “A”. Now I wa- 
vered between wondering if I could pass Basic 
Algebra and thinking how nice it would be to 
get a second “A” from Nickerson. 

Lost in class: As | sat in Nickerson’s first 
class that September, I was completely lost. I 
did not understand anything. I knew I could 
never pass the course and I felt sick inside. 

I failed the first two quizzes, partly be- 


Math wiz 


NANCY NICKERSON gets ready for an upcoming algebra lesson in NECC's Math 


Center. 


cause I did not understand the problems and 
partly because I was not able to finish the 
work in the time Nickerson allowed. 

All my life, I had been slow in learning and 
in working. This caused me endless difficulty. 
I now felt it would cause me to fail Basic 
Algebra. 

I went to the Math Center after the second 
quiz and told her why I had failed. She told 
me not to worry. She said the quizzes counted 
only as bonus points toward the three exams. 

Nickerson also said I would have a chance 
to earn bonus points. She was going to give 
me some take home quizzes, and I would 
have all the time I needed to finish them. She 
said the exams would be given in the two- 
hour class periods on Thursdays, and she felt 
I would have enough time to finish them. 

I began working in the Math Center sey- 
eral hours a week . Although there were five 
excellent teachers in the center, Nickerson 
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herself spent many hours helping me with 
algebra. She explained the material many 
times without losing her patience. 

If Nickerson thought I was dumb, she 
never let it show. She offered constant reas- 
surance. Her:favorite expression was, ‘You'll 
be fine.’ 

I planned to take a trip that fall. Nickerson 
was giving her first exam the week I would be 
away. She told me this was not a problem 
because she thought I knew the material well 
enough to'take the exam early. While I was 
gone, she would hold review séssions and give 
the exam to the rest of the class. I would not 
miss any work. 

Another great exam grade: | took the 
exam in the Math Center. When I was fin- 


ished, Nickerson told me to sit down while 
she graded it. A few minutes later, she walked 
toward me, laughing. - 

“Do you want to see the damage?” she 
asked. She handed me the exam. My grade 
was 100, plus the bonus I earned on the take- 
home quizzes. | started to laugh, too. 

The second exam was the hardest of the 
semester. Nickerson warned us that half the 
class usually failed. When I expressed doubts 
about my ability to pass, she said she believed 
that I would pass. This time, my grade, in- 
cluding bonus grades, was 91. Once again, 
we both laughed. 

The third exam was a comprehensive final 
consisting of 50 questions instead of 20. 
Nickerson said she did not think I could finish 
it in two hours. 

She told me to pass it in at the end of the 
class period. I could take a break and then 
come back to the Math Center. She would 
give me unlimited time to finish it. 

My grade on the final exam was 98 and my 
course grade was an “A.” In spite of a bad 
start, I had done well. It was like a dream 
come true. I told Nickerson I would miss her. 

“T’ll miss you, too,” she said. “Who will I 
have to laugh with next semester?” 

After graduation, I took Nickerson’s course 
for a third semester. This time the course was 
Intermediate Algebra. Again, the final grade 
was an “A.” 

College recommendation: Nickerson 
wrote an excellent recommendation for me 
when I applied to Bradford College. It said, 
“T have known Marcia Beaulieu for two years 
now. She has been a student in my Basic Math 
and Basic Algebra classes and is presently 
completing my Intermediate Algebra class. 
She is an excellent student in every aspect. She 
maintains an “A” average on every exam, at- 
tends all class lectures thoroughly 
prepared...and generally reflects an interest / 
dedication in her own learning.” 

I take great pride in being a hard worker, 
however, I need a teacher like Nickerson if I 
am to succeed. Her patience, encouragement * 
and wonderful sense of humorsaw me through 
many discouraging times. She gave me more 
than an excellent recommendation. She gave 
me the belief that I can understand math. 


Higher ed. critics unfair, state representative says 


By REP. STAN ROSENBERG 
Guest Contributor 

Public higher education has been put on 
the defensive. It’s been said—again and 
again—that public colleges and universities are 
bloated and overstafted. At a time when state 
government is being scaled down, public 
campuses have not made their fair share of 
cuts. Students, faculty and staff may hear 
these complaints from the public, the press 
and from legislators. 

But the charges are wrong. It’s time to 
take a hard look at public higher education in 
Massachusetts and how it compares with other 
states. It’s time to put the facts-not more 
lies—on the table. 

Massachusetts’ public higher education 
system is clearly not overstaffed. The most re- 
cent U.S. Census Bureau data shows that the 
national average for public higher education 
system employees is 57.9 per 10,000 
citizens—well below the national average. And 
that was before the sweeping cuts made in 
recent months. 

Low ratio: What’s more, Massachusetts 


public higher education employee-to-student 
ratio is the fifth lowest in the United States. 
We’re 4.5 employees below the national 
average for faculty and 14 employees below 
the national average for non-instructional 
employees— Massachusetts public colleges and 
universities are not top heavy with adminis- 
trators. 

There may be some positions in the public 
higher education system which are unneces- 
sary or overpaid. Where this exists, it must be 
eliminated. But it is wrong and irresponsible 
to paint the entire system and its employees 
with one broad and insulting brush. 

Some of the confusion stems from an inac- 
curate picture of the public higher education 
work force. Data released by the Governor’s 
office on Dec. 12 lists 20,705 higher educa- 
tion employees. This number is deceptive. 
More than a quarter of those employees, 
6,787, are not state-funded. They are paid 
through grants and trust funds by the federal 
government and private sources. In reality, 
state-funded public higher education em- 
ployees numbered 13,827. 


Public higher education has made its share 
of cuts. According to a memo from the Sec- 
retary of Administration and Finance dated 
Sept. 21, 1989, 797 positions had been elimi- 
nated from higher education system since 
July 1988. More than 100 jobs were elimi- 
nated in the last four months alone. 

More cuts: Public higher education has 
been asked to cut another 700 employees, on 
top of the nearly 800 already eliminated. This 
is grossly unfair. State—funded public higher 
education staff make up 21 percent of the 
executive agency work force. As state govern- 
ment cuts its work force by 5,000 jobs, public 
higher education shouldn’t be asked to cut 
more than it’s share—21 percent. That’s 1050 
jobs. Yet the administration’s reduction tar- 
get for public higher education is 1,497. This 
is almost 30 percent of all positions to be 
eliminated. 

Student fees were raised this semester at 
public colleges and universities to continue to 
fund critical faculty and staff positions. These 
jobs are necessary to protect the quality of 
education for students already enrolled at our 


campuses. It would be unfair now to cut these 
positions, eliminating course offerings, and 
curtail services after students have already 
paid additional fees designated for these 
expenses. 

Despite the public perception and charges 
of a few ill-informed critics, Massachusetts 
public colleges and universities on the whole 
are not overstaffed. Campus work forces are 
below both regional and national standards. _ 
Armed with these facts, the thousands of 
students, faculty, and staff at public colleges 
and universities must dismantle the miscon- 
ceptions which trouble our system. 

Public higher education has much to be 
proud of. In ways too numerous to count, our 
campuses are the driving force behind social 
and economic progress throughout Massa- 
chusetts. It is this message which must drive 
the debate on the future of our public colleges 
and universities. 

(Editor’s note: Rep. Stan Rosenberg of 
Amberst ts a member of the Legtslature’s Joint 
Committee on Education and serves as chair- 
man of the Higher Education Subcommittee.) 


USA Today publisher drives hard to get what he wants 


By DAN THORNTON 
Staff Reporter 

Al Neuharth, founder and publisher of 
USA Today, is a self-admitted S.O.B., and 
proud of it. 

Neuharth makes the point that being an 
S.O.B. is not as bad as it sounds. In a recent 
interview on WBZ TV-4’s People Are Talk- 
ing, Neuharth promoted his book, Confes- 
sions of an S.O.B. 

According to Neuharth, an S.O.B. is any- 
one who has “the guts, determination and 
drive to get to the top.” What he is saying is 
you don’t have to be a ‘kick them in the head 
when they’re down’ type of person, but nice 


guys don’t always finish first. 

There are three types of S.O.B.’s: 

Q) The Lovable S.O.B. — A person who 
can assert himself to get the job done no 
matter who’s in the way, but in a kind man- 
ner. 

QO The Borderline $.0.B. — The person 
who does whatever it takes to get the job 
done, and isn’t afraid to stab a “friend” in the 
back to get it done, either. 

O The Bad S.O.B. — The person who, like 
a falling boulder, destroys anything in the way 
of getting what he wants. 

Neuharth, as expected, places himself in 
the “lovable” category. He also describes 


Malcolm Forbes and Margaret Thatcher in 
the same category, describing them as “de- 
lightful, but tough.” 

According to Neuharth, there is a little 
S.O.B. in all of us. 

Asked if he regretted any of the comments 
published in his book, Neuharth said, “I 
believe in honesty, and the truth doesn’t 
always feel good.” 

Neuharth obviously doesn’t have a prob- 
lem with self-morale. In his mind, it’s hard to 
be humble when you’re No. 1. 

His “Ten Secrets to Success” follow: 

1) Expect others to do unto you what you 
would do unto them. 


2) Someone wants something you have... 
Protect it. 

3) Somebody has something you want... 
Go for it. 

4) Be as nice as possible and as nasty as 
necessary. 

5) Treasure your family and your roots but 
never turn back. 

6) Explore life's highways and byways. 

7) Think big dreams, risks, and rewards. 

8) Scramble to the top and don’t tiptoe 
while you’re there. 

9) Bow out while all your marbles are still 
intact. 

10) Life’s a game. Play to win, and enjoy. 
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‘Pasta’ performance 


MENAGERIE THEATRE’S Coleen Kiley, David Houlden and Bruce Anderson 
act in Pasta, which recently ended its run at the Top Notch Theatre. Watch 
for a preview of this semester’s Drama Club play in the next issue of the 


NECC Observer. 
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DCE contract drags on 


BY GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

Teachers in Divisions of Continuing 
Education (DCE) throughout Massachusetts 
are one step closer to getting a contract, but 
that step may be a long one. 

Astate-appointed arbitrator in the dispute 
called a “fact-finder” recently issued a report 
on the DCE and administration’s contract 
positions. The fact-finder is a neutral party 
who judges the demands of the union and 
management and attempts to bring an agree- 
ment. 

Raise negotiations: The Regents reached 
a contract agreement with DCE teachers at 
state colleges and universities, giving them 
substantial raises over the next few years. 

The Massachusetts Community College 
Council represents DCE teachers at commu- 
nity colleges state-wide. The Council has 
been bargaining fora salary increase similar to 
that given to the DCE teachers at the four- 
year schools. 

“They are telling us that we don’t deserve 
the same as a state college,” said Jack Aron- 
son, chairperson, foreign languages, philoso- 
phy and religion department. 

Aronson, an active union member , is on 
the local and state board of directors and the 
state executive committee. 

“Tt is a frustrating thing to lock horns with 
an administration that says you’re not profes- 
sional enough to merit the raise you want,” 
Aronson said. 

In his report, the fact-finder’s recom- 
mended the DCE teachers receive a 61.3 
percent pay increase in the first year of a 
contract. The fact-finders report said this may 
sound dramatic, but considering DCE teach- 
ers have not had a raise since 1984, it is 
reasonable. 

Keep tuition affordable: “The DCE sala- 
ries have lagged well behind the rate of infla- 
tion, meaning the faculty have taken an effec- 


tive pay cut [since 1984],” the fact-finder said 
in his report. 

“Any time you increase your faculty’s sal- 
ary by 61 percent you are clearly going to have 
to increase your tuition,” said John R. Dim- 
itry, NECC president. Dimitry feels this would 
be counterproductive because it would re- 
duce enrollment. This would reduce funds 
coming into NECC and hurt needy students, 
Dimitry said. 

The fact-finder said in his report, “ The 
argument that the DCE’s mission is to pro- 
vide education at an affordable cost cannot be 
used to justify paying DCE faculty a less than 
appropriate wage. In a period of declining 
enrollments and cutbacks in state appropria- 
tions and authorizations, the fiscally autono- 
mous DCE’s are flourishing.” 

Dimitryisalso concerned about the public’s 
reaction. 

State fiscal problems: “The Common- 
wealth is clearly going down the tubes,” he 
said. “They are laying people offand freezing 
salaries. The attitude in this state is ‘when is 
government going to get control of itself? I 
am not sure I am ready to stand up and defend 
to the death a 61 percent salary increase.” 

“T think [Edward] Lashman [ Massachu- 
setts Secretary of Administration and Finance] 
would throw this raise out in a minute, even 
if the Regents agreed to it,” Dimitry said. 

“If they [the Regents] reject this then we 
are back at square one. We didn’t get every- 
thing we wanted, but the decisions ofthe fact- 
finder are reasonable,” Aronson said. 

Finding a solution: “We are ready to write 
a contract on the basis of his recommenda- 
tions,” Aronson said. 

Dimitry said the union voted for total 
acceptance of = thes fact, ‘finder 
recommendations.“I am hoping this will be 
resolved by September. I think there will be a 
significant salary increase, but I doubt it will 
be 61 percent,” Dimitry said. 
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Creative arts cut 


Fewer programs to be offered 
on campus this semester 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Features @» Arts Editor 
In a move sure to disappoint many on and 
offcampus, NECC President John R. Dimitry 
has been forced to cut $ 441,936 from the 
fiscal 1990 budget. 
One of the school’s hardest hit programs 
was the Creative Arts Series. 
Started ten years ago as an artistic outlet 
for the NECC community, the series has 


grown dramatically, drawing talent from , 


around the world. 

Creative Arts Chairperson Elaine Maw- 
hinney coordinates the series. 

“Tn the past we’ve featured such perform- 
ers as The Metropolitan Brass Quintet, Liv- 
ingston Taylor, The Matt Johnson Ensemble 
and Gary Burton — just to name a“few.” 

Activities: The series also includes the 
Drama Club, the Chorale Society, and Still 
Point, the school’s dance company. 

Because of the state’s financial trouble, 
Dimitry has eliminated the Creative Arts Series’ 
spring semester budget of $ 3,750. 

According to Dimitry, the cuts were hard. 
“The most difficult thing in the world to do 
is try and reduce your own budget. It’s dirty 
work... you end up with nothing but self- 
doubt and a lot of enemies,” he said. 

Interestingly enough, Mawhinney sympa- 
thizes with the president’s position. 

“T think his hands are tied. I’m sure he 
does not want it this way,” she said. 

“The only reason I could do the job Ihave 
done for the past eleven years is because I’ve 
had strong administrative support . NECC is 
lucky in that respect.... other schools do not 
fare as well.” 

In the past, the series has looked outside 
of the school for supplemental funding. 

Mawhinney said, “. . . we have applied for 
and received grants from the Amesbury Arts 
Lottery and the New England Foundation 
for the Arts. 

No money: “Unfortunately because these 
programs are state-funded, they have very 
little money to distribute.” 

With no money to fund the spring series, 
Mawhinney had to ask for assistance from the 
NECC Foundation. Dating back to the 
Harold Bentley administration, the founda- 
tion was formed by a group of area citizens 
concerned with the every day functions of the 
college. 

According to Richard Schapker, founda- 
tion president, “We are here to contribute to 
the activities ofthe college. Any and all causes 
will be considered.” 

Because of the foundation’s support, the 
series will be able to offer a partial program for 
the spring.Scheduled to appear are jazzman 


? 
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Christopher Haliday and one or two NECC 
faculty members may also perform. 

Asked how the series can survive in the 
future, Dimitry said, “There is something in 
the area of creative arts where students can 
help.” 

“Every year the student government cre- 
ates a budget committee...that committee, 
under the student charter constitution has 
the obligation to come up with careful, delib- 
erate recommendations in regard to how the 
student activities fee is going to be spent. Our 
activities fund alone generates $ 288,930 .... 
that’s a lot of money. 

“Tt seems to me... the Creative Arts Series 
is a perfectly proper and valid expenditure of 
student money. There should be an interrela- 
tionship between the cultural activities of the 
college and what is good for the students,” he 
said. 

No one at the school is in disagreement 
over the importance of the arts series. 

Arts lover: Dimitry said, “I dearly love the 
creative arts. I think it should be an integral 
part of every college and university. For the 
students as well as the community that is what 
the college is all about.” 

Mawhinney said, “The benefits to the stu- 
dents are immeasurable...There is a percep- 
tion that the arts are not necessary.” The 
Creative Arts Series has made Northern Essex 
a cultural center of the Merrimack Valley.” 

NECC Foundation President Schapker 
said, “Creative arts are important period. 
They’re such an important part of our cul- 
ture. The Creative Arts Series gives the com- 
munity the opportunity to get up and express 
themselves.” 

Mawhinney feels ultimately the cuts will 
hurt no one more than the students. I just feel 
so bad for the students. They are the ones 
who are going to lose. 


She said, “I can’t believe the state is in this 
mess. With all the brain power we have on 
Beacon Hill, they can’t get us out of this 
situation. It’s incredible. 

“You know, all you need for education are 
students and teachers...remarkably that is 
where all the cuts are.” 


Fiscal woes — from page one 


a 6 percent level; and an 8 percent reduction 
level. This procedure will allow Dimitry to 
prepare for the worst by simply implementing 
the already planned reduction suggestions. 

Rizzo said that although Dimitry’s pro- 
posals seem convenient, they are meant to 
further confuse the already misconstrued. 

“The president’s budget proposals are pur- 
posely confusing to the people who they 
effect,” Rizzo said. 

Dimitry’s proposal to the Trustees at the 
minimum 2 percent reduction level would 
layoff 15 people. 

Many layoffs: The 15 people would come 
from four staff levels and include nine admin- 
istrators, two professional staffmembers, four 
classified staff members, and two faculty 
members. These layoffs would cut $179,957 
from the budget. 

At the same 2 percent level, three campus 
services would be effected. The Creative Arts 
Series would be canceled. The personal/ 
affirmative action advertising account would 
be reduced, and the school’s microcomputer 
purchases would be frozen. These cuts would 
reduce an additional $39,250 from the budget. 

Based upon past reductions, Dimitry said 
a 2 percent cut would be wishful thinking, 
considering the Commonwealth’s current 
fiscal status. 


“I’m meeting with every group within the 
college and trying to get their opinions on 
further savings,” he said. 

The maximum amount of savings, an eight 
percent budget reduction, would lay off 
approximately 110 people. These layoffs break 
down to 15 administrators, 21 professional 
staff members, 14 classified staff members, 
and 60 faculty. 

Reduced services: Many more campus 
services would also be effected at the eight 
percent level. In addition to the two percent 
reduction, several more campus services would 
be reduced. These reductions include: 

Q The purchasing of library material 
($20,700). 

O Staff development funding ($11,000). 


QO College advertising and marketing 
($5,796). 

Q) The cancellation of the summer pro- 
gram at Lawrence Central Catholic ($51,120). 

Q Building Maintenance ($20,000). 

QO Academic computer maintenance 
($3,000). 

QO) The closing of the Lawrence Public Li- 
brary campus ($29,000). 

QO) Eliminate staff development funding 
($7,000). 

State irresponsibility: This maximum 8 
percent reduction would eliminate virtually 
all part-time instructors and even dismiss 
some full-time instructors, Dimitry said. 

While NECC is left with no choice but to 
continue to fire teachers, Paul E. Tsongas, 
Massachusetts’ Board of Regents’ of higher 
education, said he is tired of the state’s irre- 
sponsibility. 

“Who out there is saying that education is 
not important, that we should devastate this 
system? Nobody,” he said. “I just wish the 
effort to save the doorkeepers (House of 
Representatives employees) could go into 
saving teachers.” 

Although Dimitry said the cuts will effect 
the quality of education, Paul Bevilacqua, 
chairperson, division of human services and 
health professions, is hoping the school will 
preserve as much as they possibly can. 

Deny education: “My concern is the cur- 
tailing of services, and that we’ll have to deny 


some students education,” Bevilacqua said. 
“T hope we can work together ... to make cuts 
in a rational way so we can preserve as many 
services for as many people as possible, mak- 
ing sure we don’t lose sight of our long-term 
goals.” 

Bevilacqua also said the only rational solu- 
tion to the fiscal crisis is to raise immediate 
revenue, and he just doesn’t see this happen- 
ing. 
“T am not confident, at all, that revenue 
will be raised,” he said. “It appears that there 
is a lack of political will and leadership on the 
part of our area legislators.” 

Until the Massachusetts Legislature can 
come together on some sort of revenue pack- 
age, the state is in a very difficult position and 
it can already be seen, according to Dimitry. 

Additional money: While the state contin- 
ues seeking new revenue, Rizzo said several 
other areas at NECC can be cut before teach- 
ers and students are effected, but the Trustees 
have lost sight of right and wrong. 

“The Trustees are absolutely useless and 
the union is considering installing ‘no confi- 
dence’ in them,” Rizzo said. 

Dimitry doesn’t see an end to the crisis 
coming soon. “I think there’s a recession in 
Massachusetts. Maybe not in the rest of the 
country, but my common sense tells me the 
economy of this state is weakening quite 
rapidly and I don’t see any sign of it going up 
for a while.” 
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Salary report 


released 


NECC ranks 9th in state system 


By DAVID PIANTAGGINI 
Staff Reporter 

NECC salaries rank in the middle of the 
pack, according to a survey containing the 
average salary figures for the 15 community 
colleges in Massachusetts. 

The report, submitted by Karen Burns of 
the Massachusetts Community College 
Council (MCCC), surveyed the 15 schools 
statewide ina variety of salary groupings. The 
findings do not include administrative sala- 
ries, which run as high as $50-$90,000 per 
year in some cases. 

Based on state appropriated funds, salaries 
paid through state funds, NECC ranks ninth 
with an average salary of $35,983. With the 
highest average salary of the group, Cape Cod 
Community College pays $38,311.The low- 
est, Middlesex Community College, pays 
$32,189. 

Seniority important: Seniority is a decid- 
ing factor in the averages and as much as 50 
percent higher or lower in some cases. 
Non-state appropriated funds account for 
the salary of only one member at NECC , and 
very few members at the other colleges. 

The average women’s salary is lower than 
men’s according to figures including state 
and non-state appropriated funds.The 957 
total women staff and faculty earn an average 
of $32,922, lower than the 970 men at 


$37,692. 

The reports states, however , that this 
report is not adequate to judge pay equity, 
nor is it presented to be used for this purpose. 

Seniority differences: Over half the 
women with the MCCC have seven years or 
less seniority compared to 15 years or more 
seniority for men; these statistics account for 
some of the differences between the two 
salaries, the report says. 

Total average salaries for all state and 
non-state funds, shows an average salary for 
the 1923 staff and faculty members of 
$35,471. 

Joe Rizzo, NECC faculty member and 
president, NECC faculty association, said, 
“The report confirms something that I ex- 
pected. At NECC, starting pay for faculty 
members is relatively low, compared to the 
other community colleges that have been 
around as long as we have, and even some that 
have not.” 

NECC average: The report shows the av- 
erage pay at NECC for faculty hired in the last 
five years at about $27,800. Other colleges 
average from $29,800 to $33,400, he said, 
adding that sex discrimination exists at the 
community college level. 

“The figures in the survey also show an ex- 
isting problem of sex discrimination in regard 
to the salaries,” Rizzo said. 
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Drug free workplace: union reservations aired 


BY LAURA CIRELLA 
Staff Reporter 

A drug-free workplace policy which com- 
plies with federal regulations has met with 
conflict from the teacher’s union. 

Federal law states organizations wishing 
to receive grant money must demonstrate 
they have a drug-free workplace. The policy 
states employees may not have, distribute, 
make or use any controlled substance on 
NECC property. It also states that any 
employee under the influence of illegal drugs 
while at work may be subject to disciplinary 
action up to and including discharge. 

Report use: NECC is also requiring any 
employee with a conviction of drug use, re- 
port the incident up to five days after the con- 
viction. Notice will be sent to the Personnel 
Office, and the proper authorities will be 
notified. 

“Failure to abide by the policy may result 
in disciplinary action which may include but 
is not limited to warnings, suspensions, par- 
ticipation in a drug assistance or rehabilita- 
tion program, or discharge,” the policy says. 

The college has provided two seminars on 


drug awareness, one for supervisors and one 
for employees, according to Steve Fabrucci, 
director of personnel. Fabrucci also said a 
copy of the policy was given to all employees 
and posted in their work area. A copy, which 
has been in effect since Dec. 18, 1989 will be 
provided for new employees. 

Joe Rizzo, associate professor, department 
of behavorial sciences, and president, NECC 
faculty association, has reservations about the 
policy. 

Needs negotiation: “We’re supposed to 
bargain for our working conditions, and this 
is a major policy that leads up to possibly 
someone’s dismissal or even a mandate to put 
the person into some sort of detox or drug 
treatment program,” Rizzo said. “So some- 
thing like this from our perspective has to be 
negotiated through collective bargaining.” 

Rizzo also said although the administra- 
tion meets with him every two weeks, the first 
time he heard about the policy was when it 
was put into effect. 

“T sent it off to the state union. We’re in 
collective bargaining right now. So there’s at 
least the potential for an unfair labor practice 


charge against the school,” Rizzo said. Ac- 
cording to Rizzo, changing the work condi- 
tions during collective bargaining is illegal. 

Another problem Rizzo has with the pol- 
icy is how it will work. 

Random testing: “How would you nec- 
essarily know, who is under the influence of 
drugs at work unless you started some sort of 
random testing programs. Personally, I don’t 
know about any of the other teachers, but 
that offends me,” he said. He also said the 
school will still be able to uphold the law 
applying to drugs without the new policy. 

Rizzo doubted confidentiality would be 
applied ifa person were to abide by the policy 
and admit they needed help for an addiction. 

“We’ve had numerous problems with the 
confidentiality of personnel files,” Rizzo said. 

Current system: He’s more comfortable 
with the current system where a person on the 
staff does everything verbally with no written 
documents. This person is designated under 
the union’s present contract. 

“Once a person says they have a problem 
in confidence, they would participate in some 


sort of rehabilitation program,” Rizzo said. 
“It would seem to me a person probably 
wouldn’t do that knowing they (the admini- 
stration) also have a policy of terminating 
people who are under the influence of drugs.” 

Rizzo did not attend the seminars because 
of principle. He feels this policy would be 
difficult to administer without more proof 
than appearance. 

“The way it is, is unenforceable," Rizzo 
said. “The way I see it, the only way it’s going 
to be enforceable is if they amended it to 
include things like mandatory testing.” 

According to Fabrucci, the school is not 
going to be including drug testing in the 
present policy, nor could he say that it would 
implement it in the future. 

Negotiations are still underway concern- 
ing the drug-free workplace policy. Any 
further steps to oppose the policy will be by 
the state, with the policy either suspended 
during collective bargaining or becoming an 
unfair labor practice charge, Rizzo said. As far 
as NECC is concerned, it was following fed- 
eral regulations by executing this new policy. 


First deaf director named at college’s GURC 


BY SHERYL COLUCCIO 
Staff Reporter 

Kathleen Vesey recentley became the first 
deaf director of the Gallaudet Regional Uni- 
versity Center (GURC) at NECC. 

GURC is an extended resource within the 
New England, New York and New Jersey 
areas. There are five other regional centers 
throughout the United States. 

The purpose of the center is to provide 
services and workshops for the deaf and for 
those who have contact with deaf people. 
The center is also known to extend ones 
knowledge about deafness. Workshops like 
Empowerment, Black Deaf Persons, and The 
Deaf Community: A Comparison with Ameri- 
can Hearing Culture are offered. 

Past experience: Vesey was formerly the 
director of READS, a collaborative deaf pro- 
gram in southeastern Massachusetts. This 
program handles seventy students from age 


Many goals 
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three to 22. Vesey is also active as president of 
the Massachusetts Association of the Deaf, 
and she is still on its board. 

Vesey received her bachelor’s degree from 
Regis College, a master’s from Gallaudet and 
an MBA from Boston University. 

She likes her job very much and said she 
handles many TDD telephone calls in a typi- 
cal day. A TDD is a keyboard device used by 
deaf individuals to communicate through 
telephones using typed messages. Messages 
appear on a monitor above the keyboard. 

Speakers for special events and workshops 
are set up by Vesey. As part of her job she 
must make sure they have a place to stay while 
they are in the area. 

“There is a wide variety of people that call 
the center from all over New England to get 
resources about different deaf issues,” Vesey 
said. 

Important objectives: One of Vesey’s 
goals is to reach out to deaf people who are 
isolated in rural areas. She can do this by 
contacting audiologists, schools for the deaf, 
and deaf programs at hospitals. 

Gallaudet University has a family learning 


vacation annually, and Vesey would like to see 
the same program in the New England area. 

Vesey said this family vacation is like a 
summer camp. The whole family goes on the 
vacation to learn about deafness in an enjoy- 
able setting. Parents are also able to meet 
other deaf adults who can help them decide 
what is best for their own deaf children. 

On this vacation people will be able to see 
what other deaf adults have accomplished in 
their lifetimes. If this program were in place in 
New England, families would not have to 
travel to Washington D.C. or miss local spe- 
cial events, Vesey said. 

Meet directors: She is looking forward to 
a training session in Washington D.C. over 
the next few weeks where she will meet with 
other regional center directors. 

All six regional center directors meet once 
or twice a year. The next meeting will be in 
June at NECC for GURC's 1 0th anniversary. 

William Glennon works with Vesey as 
assistant director at the NECC regional cen- 
ter. Glennon said he is comfortable working 
with Vesey “because she understands deaf- 
ness very well.” 
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Ski Club 
offers fun 
for many 


By REBECCA ANN SHERMAN 
Staff Reporter 

Students do not have to be a member of 
the club or even a skier to go on their trips. 
The NECC Ski Club offers a guarantee on 
their trips, something many other organiza- 
tions do not offer, said Sue Smulski, club 
adviser. 

Many students on campus have partici- 
pated in the Ski Club activities. 

“T had second thoughts about going be- 
cause I didn’t know anyone...I’ll always have 
a lot of memories. It was the way to go,” 
Caroline Longshore said. 

Lifetime experience: Jeannette Aller, an 
exchange student from Caracas, Venezuela, 
said, “It was scary. I didn’t know anything 
about anybody. I decided I was definitely 
going on the trip, and it was the best experi- 
ence of my life.” 

Hope Ruprecht suggests others take the 
trips. “It’s a great way to meet new friends 
and keep in touch with them on an annual 
basis.” 

John Heffron, a ski club member for two 
years, said, “The trips are a great way to meet 
people and everyone is friendly. We always 
have a good time.” 

Hakeem Smithers would like to see the 
club go to other resorts like Lake Placid, 
Killington, Loon and Wildcat. 

Quebec trip: A trip was recently run to 
Quebec during Washington’s birthday week- 
end. The cost was $189 to ski, $159 not to 
ski, and a refundable $20 damage deposit. 
Included in the package was three nights 
lodging at the Clarendon Hotel, 2-day lift 
tickets for Mont Sainte—Anne and motorcoach 
transportation. 

For more information on upcoming 
events, contact Smulski in the Student Activi- 
ties Office, F-113, ext. 3731. 
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Gay Social Club attempts to promote understanding 


By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

The NECC Gay Social Club is offand run- 
ning. 

The club allows gay men and lesbian 
women to openly meet, socialize and support 
each other. In addition, the club will also 
attempt to educate members and the larger 
campus community concerning issues of im- 
portance to gays. 

“T think gays will now have a chance to 
come out of the closet on campus and be able 
to identify with other gays,” said Paula 
Strangie, club adviser. 

Strangie, associate professor, department 
of behavorial sciences, was asked by Ralph 
Thurlow, club president, to support the group 
as adviser. 


“TI was asked to be the adviser because 
many people know I am supportive of the gay 
community,” she said. 

Senate views: The NECC Student Sen- 
ate approved the group’s proposal on Nov. 6. 

Bob Williams, student senate liberal arts 
representative said, “Anyone and everyone 
has a right to practice their own beliefs and 
fulfill their own dreams, no matter who they 
are, so long as it doesn’t harm another human 
being; for it is a free country, isn’t it?” 

Lynne Brown, student senate president, 
admitted the approval was a slow process. 

“The only opposition the Student Senate 
had against the Gay Social Club was its name,” 
she said. “First, they were the Gay Activities 
Club, which could cause some problems, so 
they changed it.” 


By ANNEMARIE L. O’REGAN 


Not everyone likes the idea, however. 

Anne Marie Montello, journalism /broad- 
casting major, opposes the club. 

“T just don’t believe the club belongs on 
campus because of all the controversy it will 
bring about,” she said. “No matter how pro- 
fessional we so-called adults are, there will 
always be a biased opinion towards some- 
thing like this.” 

Other campuses: NECC is one of the last 
colleges around to support a gay social club, 
according to Strangie. Most large college 
campuses such as UMass/Boston and UMass/ 
Amherst have a club, so it’s nothing out of the 
ordinary, she said. 

The Gay Social Club has a great deal to 
accomplish. According to Strangie, speakers 
will be coming to NECC this semester to dis- 


cuss many issues that are important to gays 
and lesbians, such as the passing of the Gay 
Rights Bill. 

“I notice in the classrooms that there is 
much homophobia. I hope that this club will, 
in addition to providing a social outlet for gay 
students, help break down the fears and stere- 
otypes that currently exist among many 
straight students,” she said. 


Currently, the club is having problems 
scheduling times to hold meetings, according 
to the club’s secretary. Originally, the group 
met each Friday at noon in C-109. 

Meetings are now held every Friday at 
noon in C-302. Contact Strangie for details 
about joining this club. 


Military Services Club: A7ms to serve vets in several ways 


Kenneth J. Mathews, executive direc- 
tor, Lawrence Veteran's Outreach 
Center, talks to the Military Services 
Club at a recent meeting at NECC’s 
Haverhill campus. 


Staff Reporter 

Recently, the Military Services Club (MSC) 
had its first meeting for the new semester. 
Kenneth J. Matthews, executive director of 
the Lawrence Veteran’s Northeast Outreach 
Center, served as guest speaker. 

The MSC consists of military people who 
are either retired or disabled as well as veter- 
ans, reserves, soldiers on active duty, or Na- 
tional Guardsmen.There are currently 25 
members in the organization. 

Until last semester, .the MSC had been 
deactivated for six months due to lack of 
participation. Last September, Dave Morin, 
president, and Nancy Sabin, club adviser, 
reactiviated it. 

Help veterans: “The purpose of the MSC 
is to try to help other veterans with school, 
work, payments, and other social problems,” 
Morin said. “Some of the students are Na- 
tional Guard members or reserves who are 
entitled to benefits and don’t know about it.” 

The club does more than help each other 
and other veterans. They also help the sur- 


“The purpose of the MSC is to 
help other veterans with school, 
work, payments, and other social 
problems,” Morin said. 


rounding community. 

During the Christmas season, they worked 
for the Emmaus House, a homeless shelter in 
Haverhill. 

Community assistance: “We figured that 
we’re located here in Haverhill, and we want 
to help the local area,” Sabin said. 

Asa result, many contributions of toys and 
clothes were donated. NECC students also 
helped out by making donations that were 
brought to St. Rita’s church in Haverhill. 

This semester, the MSC is organizing a 
trip to Washington, D.C. to visit the Vietnam 
Memorial. They also plan to have other guest 
speakers soon along with more fundraisers. 

Anyone interested in joining the club can 
stop by B-216 every other Friday at noon, or 
contact Sabin for details. 


M. Taylor photos 
DAVE MORIN, Military Services Club 
president. | 
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Superwoman: Class shows how to cope 


By RACHEL WIDGER 
Staff Reporter 

Three counseling workshops are open to 
students this month in room F-121 of the 
NECC Counseling Center . 

The three workshops, Superwoman, I Am 
and Can Be Celebrating Me, and Relation- 
ships, are facilitated by Jane Bradley, M.J. 
Pernaa and Dr. Larry Bernstein. Bradley, a 
personal counselor at NECC, is involved in all 
three workshops. She is working with Pernaa, 
a career counselor at NECC, on the Super- 
woman, and with Bernstein on Relationships. 

Superwoman, held every Wednesday from 
12 to 1 p.m., is scheduled to begin Feb. 21. 
It is a support group for women juggling 
multiple roles. 

Offers support: “[ Superwoman] is aimed 
at at offering them support. Students are 
being overwhelmed by their numerous re- 
sponsibilities,” Bradley said. 

Pernaa said Superwomanis a good idea for 
a group because many women. have recently 
added a college career to managing a job and 
raising families. 

“T give them a lot of credit. I think it is 
difficult to start over, but it is beneficial,” 
Bradley said. 

Pernaa said it is wonderful more women 
are returning to school. “People are ready at 
different points in time,” she said. 

Helping people: “The group is aimed at 
helping people realize they are not alone. We 
want people to see there is hope,” Pernaa said. 

The Superwoman workshop held in the 
fall was very successful, attracting a large 
number of students of all ages, Bradley and 
Pernaa said. 

I Am and Can Be Celebrating Me will be 
held Monday from 12 to 1 p.m. Scheduled to 
begin Feb. 26, the workshop run by Bradley 
will give students the opportunity to explore 
in a small group setting, personal strengths, 
motivation and methods of success. 

“The program is offered to help students 
focus on getting to know more about them- 
selves. It is to help students stress positive 
aspects in their lives,” she said. 

Appreciate themselves: “Students need 


to learn to appreciate themselves and learn 
new ways to deal with challenges,” she said. 

Relationships will be held each Friday 
from 11 a.m. to 12 starting on Feb. 23 and 
continuing for much of the semester. 

The workshop will give a small group the 
opportunity to learn how to identify and ef- 
fectively address needs and issues that arise in 
relationships. Bradley stated that many of the 
issues that arise in relationships play a large 
part in the way students perform in school. 


To sign up for any of the workshops, 
students cah go to the counseling center at F- 
121 or call 374-3790. Students may also 
make individual appointments with the coun- 
selors if they wish. 

Bradley and Pernaa said they feel the work- 
shops will benefit a large number of students. 

Make the time: Bradley said, “If any of 
these issues are a priority in your life you 
should make the time to got to the work- 
shops. Although the groups are primarily 


supportive, we ask that the students make a 
commitment to the group.” 

Pernaa said, “If these issues are ones that 
students are interested in, then taking one 
hour out of the week would be beneficial. 
Students can get a lot out of one hour a 
week.” 

On a final note, Bradley said, “All of these 
workshops deal mainly with issues the stu- 
dents bring in. If students have any ideas for 
new groups, they are welcome to let us know.” 


Music Club plans rap music competition this spring 


By TAQUA ANNE:TURNER 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Music Club has new ideas for 
this semester and is now looking for new 
members. 

The club is directed by Dr. Michael Fine- 
gold, NECC professor of music. The club 
works in conjunction with the chorus and 
performance ensemble classes as well as spon- 
soring separate club activities. 

In the past these have included jam ses- 
sions, presentations, and campus perform- 
ances. 

“The main purpose of the club is to per- 
form and sing — especially for the other 
students of the college,” Finegold said. 

Spring concert: On April 9, an outdoor 
spring concert will be performed by the Chorus 
Ensemble and the music club members. A rap 
lyric contest is also scheduled for the concert. 

Anyone can enter the competition by sub- 
mitting lyrics that can be put to music and 


performed by the Music Club. 

“The lyrics must be - hopefully- humor- 
ous and fun about NECC,” Finegold said. 

The winner of the contest will receive a 
$25.00 gift certificate for Tower Records in 
Boston. 

Music Club members are invited to sing 
with the chorus ensemble Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 12 to 2 p.m. In addition, 
members have access to all club-owned in- 
struments. 

The next Music Club meeting will be held 
Monday Feb. 26 at 11] p.m. in Lecture Hall A 
in C-building. The meeting will consist of 
planning club activities and performances for 
this semester. 

Seeking musicians: For the spring con- 
cert program, the club is looking for trumpet, 
trombone, alto/tenor saxaphone, and bass/ 
guitar players. 

Questions can be directed to Finegold in 
C-356 ext. 5852. 


Observer briefs 


Tech students earn, 
learn at NECC soon 


Beginning this spring, students at 
Whittier Regional Vocational Technical 
High School who qualify as “technical 
scholars” will be able to earn college credit 
from NECC for selected advanced courses 
in their high school curriculum. 

In order to qualify for the program, 
students must have maintained an “A” or 
“B” average in their vocational coursework 
and be highly recommended by their 
instructor and department head. 

At this time, the agreement applies to 
electronics, data processing and drafting 
programs. Whittier courses which may 


provide college credits include Introduc- 
tion to Personal Computers, Engineering 
Drafting, Digital Logic, Introduction to 
CAD/CAM, Keyboarding, and Introduc- 
tion to Accounting. 

“The college is excited about this 
program because it encourages the 
motivated technical student to consider 
higher education,” John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, said. “If students are 
already on their way toward a college 
degree, they are likely to continue their 


- education. And with a degree, they are 


likely to continue their education. And with 
a degree they can be far more competitive 
in today’s job market.” 

Richard Kay, Whittier superintendent, is 
equally optimistic about the program. 

“Many people see vocational schools as 
providing trades only. We can be a stepping 
stone to a college education and this 
program clearly illustrates this for our 


students.” 

NECC has had a similar agreement in 
the area of electronics with Greater 
Lawrence Vocational Technical School 
since 1985 and recently expanded the 
relationship to include drafting and data 
processing. More than half of the 20 
Greater Lawrence students who have 
participated in the electronics articulation 
program have continued their education 
after attending Northern Essex. 

The college, Whittier and Greater 
Lawrence hope to expand into additional 
programs in the future. 

“We’re currently examining distributive 
education, the health professions, machin- 
ing and tooling, and creative arts,” Helen 
Goransson, Northern Essex’s articulation 
coordinator, said. “We’re closely compar- 
ing the curricula at both schools to find 
overlap between instruction provided in the 
college’s introductory courses and the more 


advanced courses at Whittier.” 

The program was funded through a 
$45,000 grant from the state’s Division of 
Occupational Education. For more 
information, contact Goransson at 374- 
3880. 


Bradford College 
starts aid hotline 


Bradford Colleges announces the im- 
plementation of its Financial Aid Hotline 
for all area residents. The financial aid staff 
will answer questions concerning financial 
aid, aid options available, and the complex 
financial aid form. The hot line telephone 
number is (508) 372-7161. ext. 269. 

In an effort to provide information to all 
area residents who are considering 
postsecondary education, the Bradford 
College staff is pleased to assist callers. 
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NECC COUNSELING CENTER 
Spring 1990 

The Personal Counseling Center compo- 
nent provides a short-term treatment pro- 
gram attending to a range of personal issues 
on an emergency or ongoing basis. 

The Career Development program pro- 
vides the groups on issues of career choice, 
career change and life /work planning. Career 
counseling is based on a developmental ap- 
proach including identification and assess- 
ment of skills, interests, values, preference, 
and priorities. 

The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services counseling compo- 
nent provides academic and transfer counsel- 
ing to students days, but primarily evenings 
through the DCE and CS office B-204, ext. 
3800. Liaison work with extension campuses, 
agencies and businesses in the community are 
involved. 

The Transfer Counseling program facili- 
tates informed, selective student transfer 
decisions for colleges and promotes transfer 
articulation for students both days and eve- 
nings. 

We appreciate your referrals, suggestions, 
questions and requests for counseling serv- 
ices, groups and workshops, which are in the 
interest of our students. 

Please call or come to the Counseling 
Center, Room F-—121, Student Center, (508) 
3790. 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling and 
industry career advising. Marian Clay, coun- 
seling secretary. 

Personal Counseling (Individual) 

Individual appointments are scheduled in 
the Counseling Center, F-121, Student Cen- 
ter. 

Dr. Larry Bernstein, Ph.D. Psychologist 

Consultation — Friday, 8:15 a.m.-1:15 
p.m. 

Jane Bradley, Personal Counselor 

Haverhill Campus 

Mon., Wed., Thurs., Fri. — 8:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. 

Tues. — lp.m.-4:30 p.m. 

Walk in — Students can come in without 
appointments for personal issues and question. 

Mon., Fr. 1-2 p.m. Jane Bradley, Counsel- 
ing Center Reception area, F-121. 

Lawrence Campus 

Personal Support, Referral and Outreach 

Jane Bradley, personal counselor 

Tuesdays, 8:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Grace Episcopal Church, 3rd floor, 975- 
1440 

Women’s Issues 

A support group for women. Meet with 
others to discuss women’s issues and explore 
effective ways to deal with stress. 

Tuesdays — 10:30-11:15 

Beginning February 20, 1990 

Facilitated by Jane Bradley 

To sign up for group or individual ap- 
pointment call 975-1440. 

No charge — First come first serve basis 

Transfer Counseling 

Days 

Betty Coyne, director of counseling and 
industry career advising. Forinformation and/ 
or appointments, please call 374-3790 or 
come to the Counseling Center. 

Evenings 

Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS Counselor 

For transfer information and/or appoint- 
ments, please call 374-3800 or come to DCE 
and CS office, B—-204. 

Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Services Counseling, B—-204. 

Janet O’Keefte, DCE and CS Counselor 

Monday and Wednesday — 12:30 .m.- 
8:30 p.m. 

Tuesday and Thursday — 10:30 a.m.- 
6:30 p.m. 

Friday — 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien works in cooperation with 
Janet O’Keeffe, DCE Counselor, in B-204, 
DCE and CS office on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 

To make appointments please call 374- 
3800 or come to the DCE and CS office, 
B-204 

Transfer Evening 

Thursday, April 19, 1990 

L.A. Building Entrance (16 colleges) 

5:30 p.m.-8 p.m. 

College catalogs, transfer applications, and 
transfer packets with faculty recommenda- 
tion forms are available in the Counseling 
Center, F121, College Center. 

Career Counseling 

M. J. Pernaa, Coordinator of Career De- 
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Spring °90 courses announced 


Always ready to help 
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JANE BRADLEY AND M.J. PERNAA, NECC counselors, get ready for a busy 


semester. 


velopment 

Career Workshops 

Career Decisions 

Tuesday, Feb. 13 and 20 — 9:30-11:30 
a.m. 
Friday, March 2 and 9 — 9:30-1:30 a.m. 

Tuesday, April 3 and 10 — 2-4 p.m. 

Friday, April 20 and 27 — 9:30-11:30 
a.m. 
Wednesday, May 2 and 9 — 2-4 p.m. 

To sign up for career workshops or ap- 
pointments, please call 374-3790 or come to 
the Counseling Center, F-121, Student 
Center. 

AT&T & CWA Alliance Employee 

Resource Center 

Located at ATCT Merrimack Valley Works 

Joseph Giampa, program director 

Joanne Ferris, program assistant 

John Scuto, career adviser 

Patricia Cogswell, career adviser 

Deborah Regan, career adviser 

Enery Martinez, career adviser 

Lisa Baroody, career adviser 

Mission Statement 

To serve as the highest quality resource for 
CWA represented employees who want to 
take charge of managing change in their own 
lives and to support those individual efforts by 
assisting them to realize their optimum career 
and personal growth and secure satisfying 
employment in their chosen field. 

Open only to CWA represented employ- 
ees employed at AT&T’s Merrimack Valley 
works. 

For information please call Joanne Ferris, 
(508) 960-2410 

Personal Counseling (Groups) 

No charge — First come, first serve basis. 

Superwoman? 

Asupport group for women juggling mul- 
tiple roles. Meet with other women to explore 
issues and learn alternative strategies. 

Wednesdays — 12 to | p.m. 


Facilitated by Jane Bradley and M. J. Per- . 


naa 

“Tam and can be — Celebrating Me” 

The opportunity to explore, in a small 
group setting, personal strengths, motiva- 
tions, and methods of success. 

Mondays — Noon to | p.m. 

Beginning February 26,1990 — Facili- 
tated by Jane Bradley 

Relationships 

In a small group setting, learn to identify 
and effectively address needs and issues that 
arise in relationships. 

Fridays — 11] a.m. to noon 

Beginning February 23, 1990 — Facili- 
tated by Larry Bernstein, Ph.d. and Jane 
Bradley. 

To sign up for a personal group please call 


_ To sign up for career work- 
shops or appointments, please 
call 374-3790 or come to the 
Counseling Center, F-121, 

Student Center. 


374-3790, or come to the Counseling Cen- 
ter. 

The Counseling Department is available to 
provide groups for interested students. Please 
contact the Counseling Center F—121 for any 
additional groups — 374-3790. 

Student Accident, Sickness Insurance 

Since Sept. 1, 1989, all students, (Day or 
DCE&CS division) enrolled in nine credits 
or more are required to carry health insurance 
as mandated by the Universal Health Care 
Bill of Massachusetts. This includes inpatient 
and outpatient mental health coverage as well 
as special alcohol and drug abuse benefits. For 
mental health and substance abuse treatment 
referrals, contact Jane Bradley, Personal Coun- 
selor, F121. Forinformation concerning NECC 
Health Care Plan, contact Health Services, 
F112, or call 374-3770, Student Center. 

Mental Health Benefits 

Part A — Hospital Confinement Benefits 

6 (a.) Mental Illness Benefits —Ifa covered 
person is confined for a mental or nervous 
condition as an inpatient in a mental hospital 
licensed by the Department of Mental Health, 
or as an in-patient in a licensed or accredited 
general hospital, the company will pay the 
same benefits as provided for other illnesses, 
not to exceed the period of confinement for 
which benefits shall be payable of at least 60 
days for any one related mental or nervous 
condition subject to the policy aggregate 
maximum of $25,000. 

6 (b.) Alcohol and Drug Abuse Benefits — 
When a covered person is confined in a legally 
operated and duly accredited pubic or private 
facility for the care and treatment of alcohol- 
ism or drug abuse, the company will pay the 
same benefits provided for other illnesses not 
to exceed 30 days for the treatment of alco- 
holism or drug abuse subject to the policy 
aggregate maximum payment of $25,000. 

Part B— Non Hospital Confinement Bene- 
fits 

5. Mental Illness, Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Benefit — The company will pay for treat- 
ment ofa fully licensed psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, psychiatric nurse, or independent clini- 
cal social worker not to exceed $50 per visit for 
an aggregate benefit of $500 during the policy 
period for treatment of a mental or nervous 
condition or disorder, or for alcoholism or drug 
abuse. 
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Director 
asks students 
to participate 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

Students are urged to take advantage of 
the counseling offices ofterings here on cam- 
pus this semester, said Betty Coyne, director 
of counseling and industry career advising. 

Several options: Many group sessions 
and individualized counseling are available 
for any student to sign up for or call for an 
appointment. 

“Many students have taken advantage of 
these offerings in the past and have been very 
happy with the results,” Coyne said. 

M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career devel- 
opment, has put together workshops to help 
answer some questions students may have. 
Personal counseling is also available by ap- 
pointment. 

Many students are not sure of what they 
would like to do after college with their 
degree. Pernaa helps students look at their 
priorities, activities, skills, values, and career 
motives. 

“Students tend. to be more successful when 
they are doing something they enjoy,” Pernaa 
said. 

Students are given options for what they 
can do with their degree. To help students 
figure out what they want to do and help 
them realize they are not the only one in this 
situation takes away a lot of tension, Pernaa 
said. 

Women’s stress relief: She is also in- 
volved in a support group for women, Super 
Women. Pernaa along with Jane Bradley, 
personal counselor, helps women who are 
overwhelmed with responsibility. 

Many women at NECC have a hard time 
coping with juggling school, family, and work. 
Those who come to this support group bring 
along many issues they want to discuss. 

Because of the success of this group last 
semester, the women have decided to carry 
their group over to this semester. Though 
this group is filled, there are more openings in 
the new section. 

Especially for women: Another group for 
women trying to cope, Women Issues, is also 
facilitated by Bradley. 

Many women’s issues are brought up in 
this group, and anything related to school, 
work or family may be touched upon. Effec- 
tive ways to deal with stress are also explored. 

To sign up for this group or individual 
counseling students, call 975-1440. 

“T encourage anyone to come down to my 
office here on campus at anytime in an emer- 
gency situation without an appointment,” 
Bradley said. 

Bradley, and Larry Bernstein, Ph.D. psy- 
chologist, will work together on yet another 
group, Relations, which deals with emotions. 

Any relationship involving two people falls 
into this group. Ideas on how to make a bad 
relationship good and a good relationship 
better will be dealt with. 

Bernstein will hold an informal discussion 
for questions and answers concerning psy- 
chotherapy Friday, Feb. 23 at noon in the 
President’s Dining Room. 

To ask questions or set up appointments, 
see secretary Marian Clay in F-121 or call ext. 
3790. 
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A 

Joseph Abdul-Nour, Philippe Abou- 
Samra, Thomas Agostini, Wendy Ahearn, 
Lisandra Alcantara, Roberta Allain, Janice 
Alley, Gloria Alzate, Donald Anderson, Karen 
Anderson, John Andrews, Mark Andrews, 
Glenda Angelone, Mirsine Anthony, Wayne 
April, Margie Arabudzki, Jolene Archam- 
bault, Jolene Archanbault, Michael Archam- 
bault, Virginia Arcidiacono, Erik Ard, Lour- 
des Arias, Onoris Arias, Jan-Marie Arnold, 
Rodney Arnold, Craig Arsenault, Emerie 
Arsenault, Edward Artiano, David Assad, 
Judith Atwood, Jennifer Aumais, Anthony 
Autiello. 

B 

Robert Bacon, Kelly Baker, Lynne-Anne 
Baker, Robert Baker, Tiffany Barakitis, Brenda 
Bartlett, Taner Basaga, Mary Basiliere, Nicole 
Baymier, Michelle Bean, Angela Beauchene, 
Gillian Beg, Barbara Begin, Patricia Belliveau, 
Mary Benedetti, Peter Bevelaqua, Kristin 
Bevilacqua, Maria Bevilacqua-Jones, Debo- 
rah Bilodeau, Martha Binette, Karen 
Bjornholm, Robert Blair, Gregory Blazok, 
Lisa Blinn,Christine Bodwitch, Lisa 
Bohnwagner, Stephen Bohondoney, Mark 
Boisvert, Robert Bolton. 

Elizabeth Boothroyd, Donna Boulanger, 
Elie Bou-Mitri, Parhskevi Bouzianis, Jane 
Braddock, Darryl Brazee, John Brewster 
Wayne Bridges, Denise Brindle, Margarita 
Brito De Ruiz, John Brouder, Jon Brown, 
Lynne Brown, William Brush III,Gregory 
Bryan, Allison Byron, Melissa Buchikos, 
Timothy Buck, Steven Bucuzzo, Sonya Budd, 
Jacqueline Bulpett, Carrie Burnes, Lori 
Burnham, Sean Burns, Steven Burns, Brian 
Burris, Heather Byra. 

Cc 

Heather Cahalane, Mark Camire, Sharon 
Campagna, Brian Campbell, Kristen Carey, 
David Carignan, John Carnes, Kristen Car- 
rier, Kathryn Carter, Jonathan Casali, Susan 
Casey, Timothy Casey, Frances Cashon, De- 
lilah Castilio, David Castle, Christina Cata- 
lano, Dominic Catalfimo, Joseph Cerullo, 
Joseph Chabot, Mark Chabot, Patricia Ch- 
abot, Darlene Chaff, Fadi Chahine, Michael 
Chaisson, Joyce Champi, James Chaput, 
Diane Cheney, Daniel Choquette, James 
Christian III, Sun Chung, Sabrina Ciosek, 
Laura Cirella, Michael Cisler, Keith Clark, V. 
Jacqueline Clark, Nancy Clay, Kenneth Clin- 
ton. 

Mariane Clukey, Laura Coish, Hilda Col- 
laza, Susan Coller, Kathleen Conroy, Gina 
Consentino, Robyn Cook, Wendy Cook, 
Therese Cooper, Susan Coppola, Thomasine 
Corbett, Miguel Coreano, Courtney Corey, 
Sheryl Cormier, Jane Correa, Manuel Cor- 
reia-Branco, Jennifer Costa, Priscilla Cote, 
Robert Cote, Kerri Cotter, Mary Courage, 
Stacy Crane, Trevor Crum, Sandra Cruz, 
Thomas Csizmadia, Laurie Cummings, Ellen 
Cunningham, Susan Cuomo, Alexander 
Curcio, Bobbi Currier, Paul Currier, Karen 
Cwiklik, Karen Czyski. 

D 

Brian Dahn, Debra Danahy, Tracy Daneau, 
Amoreena Danforth, Janet David, Christine 
Day, Feliz DeJesus, Liza Dellechiaie, Digna 
De Los Santos, Michelle DeMaris, Karen 
Demers, Donna Deprey-Ssilva, Virginia 
DeRosa, Stacy Descoteaux, Barbara Dese- 
poli, Russell DesRoches, Laura Desrosiers, 
Patricia Deyermond, Jennifer Digilio, Adri- 
ana DiNitto, George Dionne, Giannina 
DiVincenzo. 

Peter Dobrosielski, John Doheny, Vir- 
ginia Dolfe, Patricia Donovan, Deborah 
Doyle, Brenda Driscoll, Christopher Drogos, 
Lawrence Drown, Carolyn Dube, Joseph 
Dube, Kimberly Dugan, Kelley Duggan, 
Stephen Duly, Heather Dunn, Shawn Dun- 
ning, Eric Dupere, David Durkin, Anthony 
D’Urso, Christina Durso, Karen Dyeak. 

E 

Karen Easson, Mahin Ebrahim-Knani, Kel- 
lie Eldridge, Catherine Eliopoulos, Ritza 
Elizabeth, Andre El-Khoury, Michael Elliott, 
Christopher Emerton, Meredith Emery, 
Kellyann Eramo, Emily Erkson, Willian Evans, 
Sharon Eyssi. 

F 

Norman Face, Jason Faro, Jade Farrell, 

Laurie Faxon, Loriann Fazio, Kathleen 


Good news is out | 


File photo 


NORMAN J. LANDRY, dean of student affairs, has released the Dean's List. 


Fenlon, Patricia Feole, Katherine Ferguson, 
Alex Fernandez, Stephen Fichera, Sylvia 
Figueroa, Tobias Fisher, Cheryl Fittery, 
Joanne Flanagan, Ana Flores, Christine Fogel, 
Lynn Fontaine, Sandra Forte, Patricia Foulds, 
Shelia Fournier, Kara Francoeur, Tammy 
Frissell, Todd Frost, Cheryl Furber, Daniel 
Fyfe. 
G 

Diane Gadourey, Dawn Gagne, Christo- 
pher Gagnon, Paula Gagnon, Anne Galar- 
neau, Jamey Gallagher, David Galle, Court- 
ney Galloway, John Ganley, Karrie Garber, 
Dennis Gardella, Josephine Garozzo, Lynn 
Garvey, Mark Gentile, Arthur Genualdo, 
Claudette Geoffroy, William Georato, Kristina 
George. 

Brenda Gerakines, Jason Gerrish, Michael 
Giammasi, Lynda Gilbert, Lew Gill, Kathleen 
Giroux, Caroline Glynn, Anthony Gnerre, 
Michele Gogas, Lesley Goldberg, Zoila 
Gomez, David Gonthier, Crony Gonzales, 
Shirley Gonzalez, Linda Goodwin, Matthew 
Gouveia, Jacqueline Goyette, Susan Griebel, 
Helen Guernelli, Ugur Gunsever, Alef Guti- 
errez. 

H 

Alfred Haddad, Kerri Hahesy, Janice Hall, 
Stephen Hall, Susan Hall, Rebecéa Haallisey, 
Richard Hamilton, Lisa Hanna, Kerry Han- 
nagan, Eric Hannemann, Bassam Harb, 
Edmund Hardy, Brian Harrison, Susan Har- 
tigan, Phillip Harty, Meredith Haselton, 
Michael Hassey, Derek Heath, Steven Hebert, 
John Heffron. 

Cynthia Helps, Austin Henderson, James 
Hennessy, Ernesto Heredia, Maria Heredia, 
Sandra Hersey, Peter Hess, Julie Heyn, Kira 
Hilborn, Jennifer Hoffman, Bernadette 
Holland, Brian Holmes, Donna Hopkins, 
Donna Hould, Christopher Hould, Herbert 
Houle, Randy Houle, Lynn Houston, Debra 
Howland, Leanne Howlett, Sandra Hoyt, 
Lisa Hultgren. 

l 
Sherry Iannazzo, Stephen Irving. 


Bruce Jameson, Jeanine Jamieson, Steven 
Jankowski, Gregory Joiner, Justine Joyce, 
Tara Joyce, Alexandra Julien. 

K 

Christopher Karampatsos, Tara Katsim- 
pas, Noelle Keach, Bill Kearns, Scott Kearns, 
James Kelley, Barbara Kelly, Eric Kelly, Joe 
Kendall, Patricia Kendall, Brenda Kennedy, 
William Kennedy, Susan Kenny, Jennifer 
Ketchum, Chun Kim, Mi Kim, Teresa Kinser, 
Jennifer Kiszka, Anita Kleppe, Bruce 
Kolodziej, Susan Koscieiniak, Craig Kovacs, 
Laura Krikau, Kostas Dritikos, Gregory 
Kunkel, Scott Kurzpan. 

L 

Linda LaBranche, Judy LaCroix, Andrew 
Laderpute, Kathleen LaGrasse, Gail 
LaMonica, Jody Landers, Marcy Landford, 
Michael Lane, Heidi Lang, Lisa Lang, Cheryl 
Lanseigne, Catherine LaRochelle, Krista 
Larson, Kristen Lavallee, Eric Lavigne, Claire 
Lavin, Marguerita Lavoie, Gregory Law, 
Steven Law, Michael Lawson, Peter Leavitt, 
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Diane LeBlanc. 

Katherine LeBlond, Albert LeCourt, Susan 
Lee, Christopher Leonard, Sharon Letendre, 
Patricia Levarn, Natalie Levesque, Lisa Levis, 
Ana Levy, Brenda Lewis, Lorraine Lewis, 
Bruce Lister, Carmen Loayza, Shaun Logan, 
Caroline Longshore, David Longshore, Maria 
Lord, Keith Lovett, John Lucas, Jennifer 
Lumb. 

M 

Maureen MacDonald Lorna MacGilivray, 
Bernard MacGregor, PattiJo MacGregor, 
John Mack, Ann MacLean, Douglas Mac- 
Neill, Coleen Magowan, Pamela Maguder, 
Lisabeth Maguire, Alicia Mailhot, Elaine 
Makarewicz, John Makin, Orlando Maldo- 
nado, Sally Mansfield, Dianne Marlano, 
Lauran Marlano, Christine Marquis, Yvonne 
Marr, Albert Marshall, Kim Marston, Clif- 
ford Martaellini, Arthur Martin, James Mar- 
tin, Eric Martineau, Eric Martinez, Denise 
Martinez. 

Tracy Martino, Angela Martins, Lorraine 
Marttila, John Matthews, Cassie Mazza, 
Kathleen McCale, Christine McCarron, 
Kristine McCarthy, Kristopher McCarthy, 
Steven McCarthy, Rebecca McClelland Chris- 
topher McDevitt, Maureen McGovern, Ray- 
mond McIntyre, Ann McLaughlin, Anthony 
McLaughlin, Beth McLaughlin, Scott Mc- 
Namara, Margaret Mears, Claire Melanson, 
Lind Melendez, Lucitania Mendez, Alison, 
Mendoz,.Ana Mendoza, Daniel Menihane 
Angela Mercado, Pamela Merrill, Hyeyong 
Messer, Andrea Messina, Kimberly Metthe, 
Mary-Beth Meuse, Hadi Mezher, Lisa Miller, 
Kimberly Millette, Carole Milone, Diane 
Milot, John Mimms, Alba Minaya, Sandra 
Minichino, Vickie Milspilkin, Carmen Moilna, 
Barton Monnett. Kirsten Mooradian, Con- 
stance Morgan, Lisa Morin, Lois Morlock, 
Richard Morreli, Nancy Morrisey, Kirstin 
Moses, Diga Mota, Sherrill Motard, Theresia 
Moussa, Leanna Moynihan, Evelyn Mulcahy, 
Kathleen Mullen, Christopher Munroe, 
Robert Murdock, Constance Murphy, Erin 
Murphy, Michelle Murphy, Sheila Murphy, 
David Muse, Karen Myhal. 

N 

Pamela Nabinger, Cynthia Nadeau, Jen- 
nifer Napoleon, Christian Neili, Jessamyn 
Nelson, Thomas Nevils, Nancy Newton, Dam 
Nguyen, Linh Nguyen, Thuy Nguyen Franc- 
esca Nice, Lars Nichols, William Nichols, 
Jeffrey Niejadlik, Theresa Nilsson, William 
Ninan, Nicole Nionakis, Anna Noceila, Mich- 
elle Nolfi, Pamela North, Robert Norveli, 
Susan Noyes, Carmen Nunez. 

oO 
Karen O’Brien, Lisa O’Brien, Maureen 
O’Hara, Manda Oliver, Karen Olsen, Ther- 
esa O’Meara, Carlos Ortiz, Nilsa Ortiz, Gayle 
Ouellette, Michelle Ouellette, Thomas Over- 
baugh. 
P 

Brenda Packer, Audrey Page, Deborah 
Page, George Pantelis, Maura Pappalardo, 
Julie Paquin, Genna Parker, James Parkes, 
Darlene Passalaqua, Kanu Patei, Sangita Patei, 
Tod Patten, Julie Patterson, Scott Patterson, 
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Basilia Payano, Scott Pellerin, Faith Pelletier, 
Karen Pelletier, Rosana Pena, Suzanne Perakis, 
Elba Perez, Milagros Perez, Sandra Perez, 
Jessica Peroni, Jacqueline Peters, Carol Petten- 
gill, Eric Playdon, Alan Plaza, 

Peter Polito, Chris Porter, Jorge Porto, 
Lance Powell, Lisa Poznick, Bruce Prescott, 
Thereas Prola, Patricia Prunier, David Pucci, 
Laurel Pucillo, Juana Puelio, Martha Puelio, 
Joanna Puorro, G. Scott Pupa, Stanley 
Puzniak, 

Q 

Kathleen Quarrell, Thomas Quigley, Mi- 
chael Quintal. 

R 

Robin Raadmae, Lynne Radio, Nasser Raf- 
leedarmian, Guy Raiti, Mark Rampulla, Eliza- 
beth Rankin, Kristin Rapaglia, Kerrie Ratcliffe, 
Cynthia Ray, Donna Ray, Khaili Razzaghi, 
Tanya Rettkowski, Elizabeth Reusch, Mary 
Reusch, Robert Rhodes, Kenneth Riley, James 
Ripaudo, Dena Riccio, Kelley Richardson, 
Lee Richardson. 

Robert Richardson, Robert Richmond, 
Kathleen Riley, Randi Riley, Marilyn Rivera 
Kathleen Rivet, Thomas Robert, Mary Jo 
Roberts, James Robinson, Teresa Rodgers, 
Maria Rodriguez, Todd Rogato, Lynne 
Rogers, Mary Rogers, Isamarie Rojas, Lour- 
des Rojas, Patria Rojas, Mark Ross, Andrew 
Roy, Deanna Roy, Lisa Roy, Martha Rutman, 
James Ryan. 

Ss 

Gregory Saab, John Sabin, Jeffrey Saffie, 
Robert Safi, Jennifer Salisbury, Richard Sa- 
lois, Sonya Salois, Kenneth Salter, Anthony 
Salvatore, Monica Sambataro, Eva Smith, 
Kelly Sanborn, Remigia Sanchez, Lucrecia 
Sandoval, Thomas Sangermano, Aida Santar- 
lasci, Michael Sapienza, Alicia Saracusa, 
Kimberly Sarette, Jason Sargent, Donna Scal- 
isi, Cynthia Schena, Susanne Schiegel, Heidi 
Schwechheimer, Jennifer Sciacca, Sindy Sea- 
blom, Nicolle Seavey, Maureen Sharp, Judith 
Shea, Lorry Shea, Pamela Shea, Maura Shee- 
han, Shirley Sheehan. 

Eileen Sheldon, Heather Sheldon, Lisa 
Sheridan, Cora Simonds, Kathleen Simonds, 
Kimberly Simones, Maxine Simpson, 
Kymberly Sinotte, Patrick Smart, Donna 
Smedile, Laurie Snow, Shahram Sotoohi, 
Kristan Socy, Malia Souers, Amy Sprague, 
Monica Spurling, Jennifer Srybny, Stacia 
Srybny, Linda Standley, Philip Starks, Kerry 
Stecchi, Tammi Stecchi, Harry Stewart, Jean- 
ine St. Louis, Richard St. Onge, Christopher 
Story, Christine St. Pierre, Karen Sudol, 
Deborah Sullivan, Kelley Sullivan, Valorie 
Sumner, Gavin Sutcliffe, Joseph Sutherland, 
Jean Sweeney, Jonathan Sweeney, Mary Beth 
Sweeney, Scott Sweezey, Cathy Switzer, Eric 
Symmes, Peter Sztramski. 

vv 

Elaine Taglianetti, Joseph Taity, Judith 
Tarquinio, Walter Tate, Bethany Taylor, 
Kathryn Tetrev, Deirdre Thibodeau, Daryl 
Thomas, Elin Thomas, Ann Thompson, 
Shayna Thornhill, Erin Todd, Scott Ton- 
tonoz, Kelly Townsend, Carrie Trenblay- 
Burke, Jennifer Trull, Taqua Turner, Re- 
becca Tyning, Cheryl Thompson. 

Vv 


Teresa Vega, Richard Veins, Nancy Ve- 
lazquez, LoriAnn Viens, David Vigeant, 
Anastasios Vlahakis, Christopher Vlitas, Nancy 
Vondeli, Lisa Votta. 

WwW 

Mark Wahlgren, Eileen Waldron, Robert 
Waileston, James Walmsley, Michael Walsh, 
Cheryl Warner, Janet Wassouf, Danielle 
Weeks, Jodi Weeks, Scott Wells, John 
Weyland, Crystal White, Kathleen White, 
Shannon Whitmore, Monica Wholley, Jen- 
nifer Wilkins, Robert Williams, Chris Wil- 
liamson, Colleen Wilson, Patricia Wilson, 
Michael Winsor, Tracy Witts, Jean Woidyla, 
Jonathan Woitkowski, Robert Wotkowski, 
Heather Wold, Bonnie Woodruff, Robin 
Worth, Cynthia Wyatt. 


Y 
Mei-Hul Yang, Jennifer Yapejian, Sevim 
Yazicioglu, Kerry Yelle, Young Yoon, Jen- 
nifer Young, Lynne Young. 
z 


John Zappala, Tris Zeledon, Allan Znoj, 
Stephen Zilonis. 
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Wanted: 


By SUSAN STANSFIELD 
Staff Reporter 

“Don’t expect a lot if you don’t give a lot 
oftime,” Jim Hellesen, adviser, said about the 
TV club. 

Starting this month, TV club meetings 
will be held downstairs each Monday at noon 
in the library in A-121.The club is looking for 
people who are willing to volunteer their free 
time a few hours a week. 

Charron Corthell, club president, said 
anyone may join the club, not just students 
majoring in journalism/broadcasting. This 
will give those students an opportunity to 
experience what goes on behind and in front 
of the camera. 

Volunteers wanted: Currently, the TV 
club is looking for new recruits to be actors, 
writers, and production personnel. No expe- 
rience is necessary, but it may help. Student 


volunteers may choose their own position, 
Corthell said. 

Students are in charge, she said. No teach- 
ers tell students how to run things, and this 
enables them to write, act, or direct all kinds 
of projects. 

Members will also take a trip to WBZ-TV 
channel 4 to watch former NECC student 
Tom Bergeron live in action on People are 
Talking . While at the station, students may 
also get a tour of the studio to see how TV 
really works. 

Proposed idea: The TV club was formed 
in 1980 when a group of students asked 
Hellesen about starting a club. In order to 
start up operation, Hellesen proposed the 
idea to the Student Senate. 

Hellesen said he had to convince the sen- 
ate of the benefits of having a club to combine 
high-tech equipment with the ingenuity and 


Behavioral Sciences Club 
* Upcoming Events * 


Feb. 26- Barbara Saret, 
"Working with the Elderly" 


March 5- Susan Coburn, 
"Hospice Program" 


March 12- Pat Murphy, 
"Therapy With the Navajo Indians" 


March 26- Dr. Leon Somers, author of 
Talking to your Children About Love and Sex 


For more information, contact John Whittle, 
in C-372, or call ext. 5882 


ee 


pe 


it snow 


Observer photographer Steve 
Mills captures the magic (or 
horror) of winter in New Eng- 
land. Left, Highfield St. in 
West Newbury. Bottom, snowy 
scenes in and around the Hav- 
erhill campus. 


' 


Students interested in IV basics 


Alea nted 


Needs i TV club is looking pi new recruits to be actors, 
writers, and production personnel. No experience is NECESSATY, but 
# ma a Sealant volunteers may choose i their own em 


the spirit of NECC’s students. 

Once the senate agreed to his proposal , 
Hellesen drew up bylaws designed to outline 
the basic foundation of the group. The TV 
Club is now funded by Student Activity allo- 
cations. 


elo: said, — 


Past contributions of the club members 
include original productions like Costumes of 
the World, an in-depth look at disparate world 
cultures and video taped sporting events, 
including programs about NECC’s basket- 
ball and baseball teams. 


The Northern Essex 
Lesbian and Gay Alliance 


* * 


* 


Meetings are held every 


Friday at noon in C-302. 
Come join us!!! 


Discuss issues of personal concern, 
and participate in activities. 
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WHAV'S ORIGINAL SIGN from 1947. 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI & 
STEPHEN MILLS 
Staff Reporters 

If one were to try to envision the inside of 
WHAV ‘s broadcast booth in Haverhill, one 
would probably see along control board with 
countless knobs and buttons and lots of other 
fancy equipment. 

In reality, the air room is actually small and 
simplistic at this local station. 

Tom Edwards, program director at WHAV 
for four years, said the room might be small 
but it’s effective. 

Quality sound: “Sure, it’s a tiny room, and 
the audio board is a 1968 model, but every- 
thing still works perfectly and provides qual- 
ity sound,” Edwards said. 

WHAV is located at 1490 on the AM 


band. Itservices the Merrimack Valley, reach- 


ing towns as far north as Hampton, Kingston, 
and Derry N. H., and as far south as Lowell, 
Wilmington, Middleton and Danvers, Mass. 
The station started broadcasting in 1947 and 
will soon be celebrating its 43rd year in 
business. WHAYV operates at 1000 watts, 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 

The station provides news, sports, weather 
and other information to the Haverhill com- 
munity. Residents rely on the station for local 
news and other issues of local interest. 


g 
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S. Mills photos 


GERRY WOODS, on air announcer in the studio of WLYT, 92.5 on the FM dial in Haverhill. 


TOM EDWARDS, WHAV program direc- 
tor. 


“We’ve been operating in this format for 
quite a while, and I’ve had people call me up 
and say it’s the only radio station they listen 
to,” Edwards said. 

Typical morning: A typical morning at the 
station kicks off at 5 a.m. with all the latest 


news, sports, and weather. The station gets 
some of their news from the Associated Press 
(A.P.) wire service, which is simply a com- 
puter printer that types out the information 
from A.P. headquarters in Washington D.C. 

For local and state news A.P. also has a 
office in Boston which helps provide WHAV 
with complete coverage of events as it hap- 
pens. 

The music comes mostly from an auto- 
mated system which has six reel to reels that 
have all the music recorded on them. It also 
plays cartridges which are inserted into the 
system itself on specially made trays. The 
music is a mix of songs from the 50s, 60s and 
70s, but Edwards says they don’t really con- 
centrate on the music at WHAV. 

“We don’t focus a lot on music because 
one can get the music anywhere,” Edwards 
said. “That’s what WLYT 92.5 FM is for. 
People tune into WLYT because it’s there for 
the music, and that’s all they do. So, there’s 
less news on the FM. But on the AM dial if 
you want music, people are going to turn to 
a different station,” Edwards said. 

Many shows: WHAV offers a number of 
features and shows throughout the week, 
including sports talk, the Open Mike talk 
show, professional and local high school sports, 
and a show that’s been doing quite well for 


Serving community needs 


the Haverhill station, the Swap Shop. 

“The Swap Shop I would have to say is one 
of the most listened to shows on the air,” 
Edwards said. “We have people writing in 
letters because they can’t get through the 
phone lines.” 

The Swap Shop enables residents to put 
unwanted articles up for sale over the air. The 
person who wants to sell a household item 
simply puts a price on the item. The an- 
nouncer then describes it over the air and 
gives out the phone number. Then, listeners 
call the number to bid on the product. 
Contests and give-a-ways have been very 
popular at the station as well. 

Devoted listeners: “Throughout the year 
people who live here have been listening to 
the station forever because the names are so 
familiar,” Edwards said. “Some of the people 
say, ‘Oh I called in last year and didn’t win,’ 
so based on that, we know they’ve been lis- 
tening for at least a year. I would have to say 
the listeners are really devoted to the station.” 

WHAYV is a local station which focuses its 
service on Haverhill and the surrounding 
communities. It has a strong following in 
Haverhill with its variety of shows and its 
coverage of news, sports and weather. WHAV 
will provide quality radio for another 43 
years, Edwards said. 


Would you listen to WRAZ if it could broadcast off campus: 


Carmen Ortega, 
paralegal 

“Yes. It will offer me 
the same as the radio 
station I listen to now.” 


Ogy 


tapes.” 


Mike Hassey, psychol- 


“No. I don’t listen to 
the radio. I listen to 


Carol Armstrong, 
business management 

“Yes. I think it will offer 
the same as other radio 
stations I listen to.” 
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John Zappala, business Kerry Walsh, liberal Ralph Delmasi, liberal 
“Maybe, every once ina arts arts 
while.” “Of course I would.” “No, too much heavy 


metal.” 


“w 


Bob Murdock, com- 
munity residents 

“ No. I don’t like the 
style of music they play.” 


Alican Mendoza, 
business transfer 

“ T don’t know, there 
are too many D.J.s on.” 


Carl Melius, account- 
ing 

“Yes. If they play a 
variety of music.” 


Linda Comeau, 

director, OSD 

“Sure, I would listen to it. 
They play good music,” 
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By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

Since its inception about 20 years ago, the 
WRAZ radio club has wanted to broadcast 
off-campus. Once again an attempt is being 
made, but this time it is different, said George 
Dionne Jr., NECC student and WRAZ gen- 
eral manager. 

“We’re not going to get there overnight. 
It is going to take some time,” Dionne said. 
WRAZ has come up with a line item proposal 
of everything needed to get on the air. This is 
a first, Dionne said. 

No ability: “To be able to broadcast we 
have to get past a certain point,” Dionne said. 
If we have the opportunity, do we have the 
ability? At this point we do not.” The Student 
Senate recently heard WRAZ’s proposal to 
attain funds to move toward broadcasting. 

Dionne said the first step is rebuilding the 
studios. The new equipmentand repairs would 
cost about $15,000, he said. 

“Our studios have fallen into disrepair. 
They are outdated. We don’t have enough 
equipment or the right equipment,” Dionne 
said. 
For the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) to license a radio station, it 
must be ready to broadcast and have funding 
in place to broadcast, Dionne said. 

The second part of the proposal is a 
$30,000 RE chain. This includes the radio 
tower, transmitters and all related equip- 
ment, he said. 

Fiscal crisis: “In these times of fiscal crisis 
it just comes down to how they (student 
government) are spending the money,” 
Dionne said. “The fiscal crisis is not a problem 
for student government. The only problem 
student government has is a cutback in enroll- 
ment. As long as the school maintains the 
number of students, their budget never de- 


Rice places 


By CHARRON CORTHELL 
Staff Reporter 

Many full-time students find it difficult to 
find jobs that fit both their intellectual and 
scheduling needs. Abbot Rice, NECC place- 
ment director, believes he can place anyone at 
a job where they can feel comfortable. 

“I try to place everyone who comes into 
the office, even if he or she isn’t a student,” 
Rice said. “The department can place most 
students in a job that will make them com- 
fortable; for instance, if a student wants a job 
in the field which he is majoring, he can 
usually be accommodated.” 

Rice said he likes to place people in the 
field where they are most qualified. Occasion- 
ally, there is a student who doesn’t feel he 
would be comfortable in that particular posi- 
tion. 

Variety of jobs: “About half the people 
looking for jobs are looking for something 
different. A girl may be a business secretary 
major, yet she would like to work with chil- 
dren,” Rice said. 

“Tt really gets difficult to place a student 
who isn’t sure where he or she wants to 
work,” he said. “It’s at that point when I have 
to question them and pull it out of them.” 

If a student desires a job, going through 
the office makes it easier because it opens 
doors that might otherwise seem closed to 
someone without experience. 

The three rolodexes on Rice’s desk are a 
tribute to the past thirteen years worth of 
contacts. Ifa student is interested in a hard to 
place position, and there is no position avail- 
able, Rice uses his contacts to try to get him 
in the ‘back door,’ like answering phones or 
in the mail room. That way if a job opens up 
in that company, the students may have a 
chance at it. 

Connections help: Rice’s connections 
aren’t the only things available for student 
reference. There are hundreds of jobs listed in 
a binder in the placement office. Everything 
from nurses to circuit board assemblers are 
listed in official categories to make job hunt- 
ing easier for the student. 

Among the reference material furnished 


for student’s use is a new computer on loan _ 
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On the air again 
WRAZ looks for ES to broadcast Th a 


Broadcasting hopes 


WRAZ CONTINUES WITH its plans to air off campus. 


creases.” 

Although Dionne said WRAZ is asking for 
a lot of money, he believes it is a wise invest- 
ment. 

“This is a one time expense,” Dionne said, 
adding that after the initial expense, equip- 
ment could be placed on rotation and main- 
tenance costs would be affordable. 

The school would get better broadcast 
training than it has now, and this would be 
well worth the investment. 

Other funds: Steve Michaud, director of 
student activities, thinks the funds for this 
project should not come solely’ from the 
student activities budget. 


students in many jobs 


x a at 
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from the Department of Employment Secu- 
rity. The computer has access to more jobs 
than the binder and covers the whole state of 
Massachusetts. 

In the computer, Massachusetts is broken 
down into five sections to make job hunting 
localized and at the same time, it shows jobs 
available in other parts of the state. 

Job discussion: “Students find that going 
through the placement office doesn’t assure 
them an easy job, if any,” Rice said. “First, 
they have to fill out a form which is very 
similar to a job application. Then I sit them 
down to discuss what they want for a job, and 
how long they intend to stay at a particular 
job.” 

Once a student has made a choice, Rice 
calls the potential employer to inform them 
there is someone interested in the job. If the 
student is present at the time of the phone 
call, Rice will hand the phone to the student 
and leave the room. This tactic provides the 
student the opportunity to make the appoint- 
ment for the interview for himself and gain 
important job seeking skills. 

Job fairs: Rice will use job fairs, such as the 
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“We [Student Activities] don’t have the 
money to do it,” Michaud said. 

“Ifthe college is interested in a functional 
radio station built into an academic program, 
it should contribute,” Michaud said. Fund- 
ing could also be gained through private 
sources like advertising or fund-raising events. 

“You did a great thing (giving us a specific 
proposal). You should all be commended,” 
said Blaise Coco, student senator. 

Future plans: The senate voted to give 
WRAZ $300 to get them out of the red and 
keep them operating. The issue of further 
funding will be brought up at future meet- 
ings. 


“The department c can place 
_ most students in a job that 
will make them comfortable; 
for instance, if a student 
_ wants a job in the field which 
8 he is majoring, 
he can usually be 
accommodated.” 
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March 7 fair as a way for his contacts at various 
corporations to meet the students. 

“The recruiters are very personable, very 
outgoing young men and women,” Rice said. 

“They have to be. Often times this is their 
first year out of college and they were hired to 
be ambitious and find young people to work 
for the company.” 

Rice estimates he has placed over 400 


people in the past year, and with the help of 


the computer, he said it will be higher next 
year. 

Mary Locke, a first year criminal justice 
major, used the computer to try to find a job. 

Potential positions: “I haven’t found any- 
thing real yet, but I have found some leads for 
a position as a security guard.” 

Joely Somers was looking for something 
in the secretarial field. 

“This is the second time I have been to 
placement, but this is my first time on the 
computer,” she said. 

Somers and Locke both agree the com- 
puter was more fun than just leafing through 
the binder and the Placement Office makes 
the hunt for a job a little less horrifying. 
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DCE cooking classes 
start soon at NECC 


NECC is offering a wide variety 
of cooking classes to help chase away 
the wintertime doldrums.The classes, 
offered through the college’s 
Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services, include: - 
Beautiful Soup, East Indian Gourmet 
Cooking, Low Calorie Cooking, 
Cooking with the Unfamiliar, and _ 
Naturally Sweet. 

Beautiful Soup, held on the 
college’s Andover campus, is taught 
by Patricia Cogswell. During the two 
Wednesday classes, which run from 7 


_ p.m. to 9 p.m., participants will learn 


how to prepare wholesome and — 
delicious soups using herbs, fresh 
vegetables, grains, pastas, rice ny 
condiments. : 

East Indian Gourmet Eee 
three-week course beginning $e ais 
Wednesday, Feb. 21 on the college’s 
Andover campus, introduces 
participants to the natural spices, 
aromas, and tastes of India. _ 

The ‘class, taught by Jasi Charan- 
singh from 6:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Wednesdays through March 7, | 
features exotic curries, flavorful lean 
meat dishes, special rices, chutneys, 
and much more. 

Low Calorie Cooking, a three- 
week course offered on the college’s- 
Newburyport campus beginning 
March 6, will teach dieters how to 
prepare low calorie meals which are 


_interesting, creative, and nutritious as 


well. 

The class taught by Jeanette I. 
Mitrano, an instructor at Slenderizers 
Fitness Centers in Newburyport, runs 
from 6:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday evenings through March 20. 

Cooking with the unfamiliar, a 
one-week course led by Cossvellt 
deals with unusual foods such as 
kohlrabi, Jerusalem artichokes, 
celeriac, spaghetti squash, parsnips, 
dikkon, red carrots, and many other 
strange but wonderful foods found in 
the produce sections of ee 
markets. 

The class runs from 6:30 to 9 
p.m., Wednesday, March 14 on the 
college’s Andover campus. 

Naturally Sweet, a one-week 
course slated for Wednesday, March 
28 at the Andover campus, reveals 
the secret of creating sweet-tooth- 
satisfying desserts and foods prepared 
with whole grains and natural healthy 
sweeteners such as maple syrup, 
honey, fruit juices, and fruits. 


Many health classes 


offered to nurses 

NECC will offer over.70 courses 
in its Continuing Education Program 
for health and human service workers 
beginning this month. 

The program will cover a wide 
range of topics from review and 
refresher courses for licensed practical _ 
nurses and registered nurses to 
helping the homeless to Schizophre- — 
nia. 

Thirteen courses will be offered _ 
for the first time this semester: 
Alcoholism: The Disease of Denial; _ 
Managing Cholesterol: Preventive 
Measures; Menopause: Current Per- 
spectives Workshop; Stress Survival: 
Identifying and Reducing the Stress 
in Your Life; and esas for 
Small Non-Profits . : 

Although the courses are designed 


_ to provide contact hours required by _ 

state licensing boards, approximately 
15 percent of students work outside — 
_ of the health and human service 


professions, according to Michael 


Stotts, program coordinator. 


“Our courses attract parents, - 


ae and others who have aonX x 
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Homeless for many years 


MELVIN WOLTERING, 53, is a veteran of the Korean War. He has been homeless 


for ten years. 


MANDELA SERVES as a reminder of 
recently released South African hero. 


By STEPHEN MILLS 
Staff Reporter 
Leaving 20 degree temperatures and the 
rippling wind, I entered a cafe in Newburyport. 
All the patrons stared at me as I closed the 


door. Ignoring their stares, I ordered a cup of 


coffee. 

A Yuppie couple on my right began to 
whisper about me as they stared in disgust. I 
was dressed in an old leather coat with a 
broken zipper, a pair of dirty jeans, a torn shirt 
and a pair of black, worn-out motorcycle 
boots. 

Today, I was dressed as a homeless person. 
Under the guide of my friend, Kenny, I was 
going on a photographic journey of Boston’s 
streets. 

As the young couple continued to stare, 
Kenny entered the cafe. He sat down next to 
me, ordered a coffee and we began to talk 
about our journey. The couple, overhearing 
our conversation, stopped talking to each 
other as their looks of disgust turned to 
interest. We finished our coffee and left. 

Our first stop was underneath a bridge in 
Chelsea. One wall was a street mural which 
showed the evils of the drug world. Across the 
street painted on the opposite side was a 
mural showing the pride of Chelsea. 

Visiting a shelter: Our journey contin- 
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Life on the streets 
captured on film 


ued to Boston. A privately- run shelter for the 
homeless, the Pine Street Inn, was our first 
stop in town. I parked my truck away from the 
inn and hid my camera underneath my coat. 
As I walked toward the inn, fear set into me. 
I didn’t know what to expect. 

As we neared the inn, men and women 
of all ages and races were milling around. 
Walking by these people, I kept my head 
down out of fear. As I lifted my head, a man 
urinated against the side of a building, mut- 
tering to himself crazily. 

Drinking booze: The Pine Street Inn came 
into view. No one was in front, but the 
courtyard across the street was full. We found 
an unoccupied bench and sat down. A group 
of men across the way to our left was passing 
a bottle of booze around. While one man 
tilted the bottle to his lips, the man next to 
him ripped it out of his hands. They started 
yelling at each other, but another man told 
them to shut up and drink. They did. 

To their right sat another group of men 
who seemed to be void of any emotions or 
movement. To my rear was an old timer 
sitting bent with his weather-beaten face star- 
ing in our direction. My fear turned to sad- 
ness and pity while sitting in this outdoor 
warehouse of human waste. I was too moved 
by my emotions to shoot a photograph. 


Urban art 


ABOVE, MURAL ON BRICK BUILDING depicts Frederic Douglass, 19th Century 
black abolitionist. Below, progress made by Boston's Chinese immigrants. 


We left the courtyard and headed down 
the street to my truck. While we were leaving, 
I felt the cold stares on my back. Then I heard 
a woman’s voice screech, “Look at the rich! 
Look at the rich!” I turned around to see she 
was pointing at us, laughing and repeating it 
over and over again. 

Street art on buildings were included in 
my next three photos. The word “MAN- 
DELA” ran the length of one building as a 
tribute to the South Africian hero, Nelson 
Mandela. The black American abolitionist 
leader, Frederick Douglass (1817-1895), was 
depicted on another, and on the third was a 
mural depicting the transition of Chinese 
people in Boston from the days of immigra- 
tion to today. 

The Saint Francis House, a day shelter 
with soup lines, was our next stop. As we were 
walking to the soup line, a prostitute asked us 
if we wanted sex for twenty bucks. We told 
her we couldn’t afford it, and went on our way 
to the soup line. She told us to see her after, 
but we just laughed. 

Meal too small: While we stood in the 
soup line, the woman in charge told us to 
“move our asses” against the wall. People 
either looked past us or gave us dirty looks as 
they passed. This was just a taste of everyday 
life on the streets, and I did not like it. 


HOMELESS MAN stands in contrast 
with a Quincy Market restaurant. 


The woman in charge said there was 
enough room for ten more people, so we got 
in. The small meal consisted of corn kernels, 
mashed potatoes, sausage, corn bread and 
coffee. 

Sitting at our table were two missionaries 
wearing tan robes that flowed to their ankles. 
One of them told me that they had been living 
on the streets preaching to the homeless for 
six months, and would continue to do so for 
a year. Sitting next to him was a gay man 
yelling across the room to another man about 
his body. Once we finished eating, we left. 

It was time to head home. On the way to 
the truck, I saw a homeless man leaning 
against a building. As I raised my camera to 
take his photo, he yelled at me. 

“Hey! You don’t get something for noth- 
ing in this world, you crook.” We walked over 
and gave him some change. I asked him if he 
minded me taking a few more pictures of him. 
In a very calm voice, he said, “No problem, 
brother.” 

Heading home I told Kenny that today’s 
journey was in a different world. Once we got 
back to Newburyport, we pulled down a side 
road which ended ata marsh. Before us was an 
old shack. Kenny told me a family lived there, 
and I did not have to travel so far to find a 
different world after all. 
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Soviet 
journey 


NECC teacher 
befriends satlor, 
visits Ukraine 


By JOHN GALLAGHER 
Staff Reporter 

NECC Professor John Sullivan went to the Soviet Union 
this past summer to study the Yaerkut Indians, but got more 
than he expected in the bargain. 

Sullivan traveled with a group from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute to observe the Yaerkut, who are believed to be ancestors 
of the American Indians. 

“They have totem poles which are family histories, similar 
to our West Coast Indians,” Sullivan said. The Indians put on 
demonstrations and plays for their visitors. 

Soviet red tape: In order to travel to Siberia, where the 
Yaerkut live, Sullivan and his group had to use the ship M.S. 
Demycen Bealy as their hotel to avoid Soviet red tape about 
going to that part of the country. 

“Its crew were 18-year-old Russian and Ukrainian gradu- 
ates of various nautical schools,” Sullivan said. 

On the ship he became friendly with some of them after 
they overcame their initial shock about his openness with 
strangers. Sullivan now describes them as, “the most friendly, 
outgoing men I have ever met” and still corresponds with 
them despite the language difficulties. 

He invited one young shipmate to come live with him and 
continue his education in the United States. The boy, Alex- 
ander “Sasha” Miteau has accepted, but first must serve his 
tour of duty in the Red Army, which will last from one to two 
and a half years, depending on his assignment. 

Unable to depart: Sullivan is worried the man will be sent 
to the nearby missile base, where soldiers are, “not allowed to 
leave the country until five years after their service there.” 

While on another trip in the Soviet Union, Sullivan went 
to the boy’s home town of Chuguyen, a suburb of Kharkov, 
to meet his family. After arriving there, he was not allowed to 
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enter the town. 
“T was not told why, but later found out it was because a 


Soviet military base is located there,” Sullivan said. 

The local school, located on the military base, next invited 
Sullivan onto the base to address their students, and this 
helped to solve his problem. 

Go anywhere: “Once permission to go onto the base was 
given, I could go anywhere in Chuguyen,” Sullivan said. He 
was then allowed to visit the boy and his family in Chuguyen 


Exotic journey 
File photos 


ABOVE, JOHN SULLIVAN, second from right, answers 
questions. at school in Soviet Union. Left, Soviet 
sailor Alexander "Sasha" Mityeau, who hopes to 
attend college in the United States. 


and stay overnight. 

Upon arriving at the school, Sullivan was given a banquet 
and a tea and was later brought to every classroom to meet the 
students. He also addressed an assembly of the older students 
and answered questions about “American attitudes and life.” 
The students asked their simpler questions in English, and the 
more complex questions in Ukrainian, with Sullivan answer- 
ing through an interpreter. 

Being the former head of the computer science depart- 
ment, Sullivan talked in-depth with the school’s computers 
teacher about “technical matters.” Two other teachers gave 
up their time to serve as his interpreters. 

“They were all happy to meet the American that one of 
their hometown boys called his friend,” Sullivan said. 

Returning to Russia: Sullivan has been a professor of 
mathematics at NECC for 24 years. He intends to go back to 
the Soviet Union to bring the boy back to attend school when 
he is able to leave. Sullivan is currently trying to accelerate the 
process through various inquiries to the Soviet government in 
an attempt to alleviate the “red tape.” 


Life in Japan: Professor learns much in Orient 


By LISA HALL 
Staff Reporter 

Though Japan is a fascinating country, it’s 
good to be home, said Gerard Morin, profes- 
sor, dept. of natural science. Morin recently 
resumed teaching at NECC, after a two and 
a half year leave of absence. 

Morin spent his leave in Tokyo, Japan with 
his wife and two children as a member of the 
University of Maryland faculty. The Univer- 
sity has Asian and European branches which 
provide courses for U.S. servicemen and their 
families. 

He first traveled to Japan in June 1987. 
Ona sabbatical leave from NECC, he studied 
Chinese and Japanese history and culture. 
When he returned from his trip, he became 
affiliated with the University of Maryland, 
and took a leave of absence a short time later. 

Morin and his family lived in Tokyo. His 
wife worked for a Japanese law firm while he 
taught courses for the University. Each course 
lasted approximately eight weeks, and he 


RUTH HOOTEN. 
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GERRY MORIN. 
taught modern and traditional Chinese his- 
tory, political science, and computer courses. 
Military students: His students consisted 
of U.S. servicemen from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines, and their families. 


“The students were very serious, commit- 
ted, and hard-working,” Morin said. 

The U.S. Government subsidizes tuition 
for it's servicemen. Morin feels anyone in the 
military who doesn’t take advantage of this 
opportunity is missing out on a great oppor- 
tunity. 

While teaching in Tokyo, Morin was given 
the opportunity to lead two study tours to 
China. In March 1989, he took 40 students 
to China. They visited the sights, and the 
students were given assignments to do while 
there. 

Plans changed: The second tour was 
planned for October 1989, but because of the 
crackdown that occurred last spring, the tour 
was considered unsafe, so it was transferred to 
Taiwan. 

“The study tours went extremely well. 
The students really enjoyed themselves, and it 
was very interesting,” he said. 

Morin also taught at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Shanghai, China, for one month. 


Due to the crackdown that occurred, Morin 
was cautious during his stay, but was gener- 
ally accepted there, he said. After his stay in 
China, Morin resumed teaching in Tokyo. 

People are generally more polite in Japan 
than in the United States, a fact he attributes 
to their being accustomed to living in tight 
crowded living quarters. 

“Japanese people tend to be very formal 
and polite, and they feel uncomfortable when 
things get too easy going,” Morin said. 

Pleasant Surroundings: He found the 
Japanese surroundings to be comfortable, 
clean, and safe. 

Morin and his family left Japan on Dec. 
24, 1989, and after a brief stay in Hawaii, they 
returned home. He has kept in touch with 
friends he made during his stay in Japan and 
hopes that one day they will be able to visit 
him in the United States. 

“T visited great places, met new people, 
and all with my family! It was a wonderful 
opportunity,” Morin said. 


Librarian takes job at Bradford College 


By MICHAEL K. DUNNE 
Staff Reporter 

Former NECC Librarian Ruth Hooten 
recently started her new job at Bradford 
College. With over seven years experience at 
NECC, Hooten said her new position as 
director of the library will be a major change 
from her duties at NECC. 

One of the more exciting things she re- 
members about her time at NECC, is the 
automation of the library. 

“It helped the library, and it helped the 
students too,” she said. “It was a very exciting 
thing to be a part of. We don’t have an 


automated library at Bradford, and it’s one of 


the things that I’m going to try to work on.’ 
There are many things Hooten will miss at 
NECC. 


Close family: “I'll miss the people most of 


all,” she said. “It's like leaving a family. For a 
large school we were very close. Not just the 
faculty, I’ll miss working with the students, 
also.” 

Hooten befriended one student in par- 
ticular who is now attending Northeastern 
University. 

“She used to house sit for me, and even 
though she now goes to school in Boston, we 
still have lunch, or go to the movies to- 
gether,” she said. 


She thinks highly of the library at NECC 
and believes the automation has made it a 
modern facility that benefits both students 
and faculty. 

“For a two- year school we probably have 


the best library around,” she said. “We have 
a good collection, good service, and good 
people. I think the students will realize this 
when they transfer to a larger university.” 
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College association plans 
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P\Lumni ACTIVITIES — 


many events for 1990 


By MARK PADELLARO 
Staff Reporter 

The spring semester promises to be a suc- 
cessful one for the NECC Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

The organization is sponsoring a number 
of events open to alumni, faculty, and stu- 
dents said, Ernie Greenslade, director of public 
information and alumni relations. 

Each semester is occupied with different 
events, and it usually has about the same 
number of events, she said. 

“T do different kinds of events each semes- 
ter, but I try to keep it about even,” she said. 
“T try not to conflict with the college schedule 
and I try to work together with things that are 
happening on campus.” 

Follow up: With the success of the fall 
semester events, the Alumni Association hopes 
to follow up and have another great semester 
this spring with even more events to come, 
Greenslade said. 

“We’re going to have more events this 
spring, but I think we’ll just try to build on 
things,” she said. “Like if we do something 
and it is successful, I'll try doing it again and 
then I'll try something new.” 

“People are responding well to these 
events,” Greenslade said. “Although the ma- 
jority of people that attend these events are 
alumni, faculty and staff are welcomed to 
attend because it’s open to the college com- 
munity,” she said. 

The events have a positive effect on the 
association as well as the college, she said. 

“Most of our alumni feel good about the 
college,” she said. “It kind of renews the 
feelings.” 

Positive feelings: The Alumni Associa- 
tion can have a great impact at NECC due to 
the positive feelings of members who can 
make people become interested in the col- 
lege. 

“Our alumni are out there in the commu- 
nity, and they can be the best friends of the 


college in recruiting other people,” she said. 

The events scheduled for this semester are 
expected to draw many people and much at- 
tention to members of faculty, staff, and 
students. A list of events follows: 

QO North Conway Weekend — March 2-4. 

Spend the weekend at “Weldyn,” a rustic 
100-year old former inn located a few miles 
outside of North Conway, NH. This resort 
town Offers winter sports, such as downhill 
and cross country skiing, beautiful scenery, 
fine restaurants, and bargain shopping. 

The $35 charge($30 for contributors to 
the NECC Alumni Association) includes seg- 
regated bunk room accommodations on Fri- 
day and Saturday nights. Breakfast ($4) and 
dinner ($7) are also available. Bring sheets 
and towels. Reservations must be made by 
Friday, February 23. 

Q) Monet in the 90s — March 10. 

Don’t miss the exhibit everyone is talking 
about! Monet in the 90s: The Series Paintings 
features 90 paintings by the renowned French 
Impressionist artist, Claude Monet. There 
will be time to look at other museum exhibits, 
have lunch, and tour the Monet exhibit at 
12:30 p.m. 

A coach bus will leave from the college at 
10 a.m. and return at approximately 4 p.m. 
Tickets, including entrance to the museum, 
the Monet exhibit, and coach transportation 
from NECC, are $18 ($16 for contributors to 
the NECC Alumni Association). Tickets are 
limited so make reservations early. 

Q Alumni Night at a Student Drama Pro- 
duction. 

A special performance of the spring stu- 
dent drama production to be held in the Top 
Notch Theatre on the third floor of C-Build- 
ing at NECC. The production is scheduled 
for Sunday, April 1 at 7 p.m.. It will be a 
murder/mystery for NECC alumni, faculty, 
and staff. Tickets are complimentary and 
there will be a reception following the per- 
formance. 
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Varied program 


FROM A RED SOX game to the Museum of Fine Arts’ Monet exhibit, the NECC 
Alumni Association will offer many excursions this year. 


Q) Alumni Panel on Careers In Office Tech- 
nology. Bentley library conference center- 
Thursday, April 26 (tentative date) 12 to 1 
p.m. 

In celebration of Secretary’s Week, suc- 
cessful graduates from NECC’s Office Tech- 
nology Programs will talk about their back- 
rounds and offer advice to those interested in 
the field. 

Q) The Boston Pops — Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Saturday June 30 

This is the way to see the Boston Pops! 
Cabaret seating (tables on the floor) approxi- 
mately ten rows from the stage. Tickets are 
$37 ($35 for contributors to the NECC 
Alumni Association) and include coach trans- 
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portation from NECC. The bus will leave 
NECC at 6 p.m. Reservations must be made 
by Friday, June 1. 

Q) The Boston Red Sox — Fenway Park, 
Boston, Saturday, September 29. 

Cheer on the Red Sox as they play the 
Toronto Blue Jays in the last game of the 
regular season. A coach bus will leave NECC 
at 1] a.m. for the 1:05 p.m. game. Tickets, 
including grandstand seats and coach trans- 
portation, are $20 (18 for contributors to the 
NECC Alumni Association). Feel free to 
bring the family! 

For more information on any alumni event, 
call the NECC Alumni office at 508-374- 
3863. 


Overseas student program attracts diverse group 


By JOHN KENNEY 
Staff Reporter 

For five NECC students this semester, the 
commute to school won’t be along routes 
495 or 110, as these students will take part in 
NECC’s study abroad program. 

Frank Boudreau, David Romano and James 
Robinson are al] attending Ealing College in 
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London. Boudreau is a business major, while 
both Romano and Robinson major in liberal 
arts. 

Foreign schools: Kelly Duggan, enrolled 
in the office management program at North- 
ern Essex, is currently studying at St. Patrick’s 
College in Maynooth, Ireland. Eric McAdam 
is attending the University of Seville in Spain 
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to help complete his liberal arts degree at 
NECC. 

In order to apply to the study abroad pro- 
gram, each student must make an appoint- 
ment with the Director of NECC’s overseas 
program, Dr. Usha Sellers. NECC is one of 
200 colleges and universities nationwide 
involved in the College Consortium of Inter- 
national Studies (CCIS). 

“Tt is through this parent organization 
that we are able to send students to so many 
different countries,” Sellers said. The mem- 
bers of CCIS share information about the 
colleges at different countries, and so bring 
the cost of the program down. 

“Most overseas programs living fees and 
tuition cost $4,000 to $8,000. In one case 
here at NECC, the tuition, room and board, 
textbooks, airfare and some special courses 
that the student wanted to take all cost 
$43,000,” Sellers said. 

Careful screening: “We are quite careful 
in the screening and orientation of the stu- 
dents .. . Nota single student has come back 
in mid-semester,” Sellers said. 

The screening and orientation process 
involves meeting with George Bailey, English 
department chairman, and Bonnie Flythe, 
professor, behavioral sciences dept. 


Since fall 1984, when NECC first joined 
CCIS, “75 students have taken the study 
abroad program . . . Generally, all our stu- 
dents have success with the program,” Bailey 
said. 

Study abroad: Of the orientation process, 


Flythe said, “We don’t want to provide every. . 
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USHA SELLARS, NECC overseas pro- 


gram director. 


little bit of information, because learning 
about other cultures is part of the study 
abroad experience . . . | would recommend 
without hesitation that any student with good 
reading and writing skills apply to the study 


” 
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The Communist regime of Pol Pot was one of terrible repression. During his 
reign of terror, anyone who was a doctor, teacher, businessman, pilot, student, 
famous person, or soldier from the old regime was in constant danger. 


By VANAAK PHAL 
Guest Contributor 

I was born on August 7, 1968 in Battam- 
bang, Cambodia. I grew up in Pai Lin, a small 
town nearby. Battambang Province is known 
for its gem mining operations. 

My parents sent me to school when I was 
six years old. I had a lot of trouble in school. 
I didn’t get along with other classmates, 
maybe because they were bigger than I. 
Sometimes they would throw things and laugh 
at me. My parents decided not to send me to 
school anymore. 

Athome I would play with my little brother 
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VANAAK PHAL, NECC English as a Second Language student. 


while my mother would go food shopping or 
do errands. I have many memories of taat 
time. When it was raining, I would run down 
the street where water flowed down from the 
mountain. Sometimes I would find gems 
mixed in the mud. The gems had many 
colors. I kept them ina bottle so I could look 
at them at night. 

Temple memories: Every Sunday my 
parents, who were Bhuddists, would take me 
to the temple to listen to the Monks’ speeches. 
I hated when my parents took me there be- 
cause I had to walk up the stairs about 150 
yards up the side of a mountain, I always will 
remember the view from the top of the temple 
and how I could breathe good clean air. 

In 1975, my country was taken over by the 
Khmer Rouge, a communist army led by the 
infamous Pol Pot. In less than three years he 
was responsible for killing more than two 
million Cambodian people. During the time 
of this genocide, I was separated from my 
parents and sent to live far away with other 


children my own age. We had to labor very 


hard just for a daily bowl of rice and glass of 


clean water. We saw people dying every day 
from having no food or medicine. 
The Communist regime of Pol Pot was 


one of terrible repression. During his reign of 


terror, anyone who was a doctor, teacher, 
businessman, pilot, student, famous person, 
or soldier from the old regime was in constant 


danger. Many were killed. The Communists 
were afraid these people would form a mili- 
tary and fight against them. In 1979, the 
Vietnamese Army invaded Cambodia and 
defeated the Khmer Rouge. I hada chance to 
go back to my birthplace and meet my rela- 
tives again. Upon my return I found so many 
depressed and broken people. Some had lost 
children, husbands, wives and parents. There 
were a lot of handicapped people from the 
war and a lot of hunger and misery. 

Refugee life: My parents decided to leave 
Cambodia in 1979, just as the Vietnamese 
troops arrived. I lived in a refugee camp near 
the Thai border for three years. I studied 
Cambodian and I was supported by the Red 
Cross. Life was hard and frustrating in the 
camp because I couldn’t go anywhere. 

I have been living in the United States for 
six years. I graduated from high school in 
1988. I’ve learned to speak English fairly well 
and I’m slowly adjusting to life here. It is 
difficult because my own culture is so differ- 
ent. For example, American students seem to 
have the same status as their teachers, but this 
isn’t so witht Cambodian students. In my 
country students respect their teachers more 
then their parents. 

I am hopeful about the future and I am 
glad to have the opportunity to study at 
Northern Essex. I feel that step-by-step I will 
reach my goals. 


Mental health spokesman tells state how to cut 


By HEATHER SHELDON 
Staff Reporter 

The Greater Lynn Mental Health and Re- 
tardation Association recently released a news- 
letter with comments and proposals pertain- 
ing to the state’s financial situation. The 
Association’s Executive President, Albert W. 
Bleau, Jr. wrote the letter, which was hand 
delivered to Gov. Michael Dukakis, George 
Keverian, William Bulger and every member 
of the state house. 

In the letter, Bleau blames a combination 
of state and federal tax cuts for large corpora- 
tions and wealthiest segments for the state’s 
current budget. Bleau says these cuts have 
cost the state over $300 million in annual tax 
revenue. The tax deductions have led to fla- 
grant overspending in the private sector, and 
have led to reductions in state services in the 
last four years. 

“The concentration of wealth and assets 
has sifted from the middle class to a small per- 
centage of people,” Bleau said in a telephone 
interview. 

Strong work force: He explained that in- 
dustry came to Massachusetts because of a 
strong workforce and infrastructure. It was 
viewed as a quality place to live. 

In the past ten years, there has been a 
deterioration of the state’s infrastructure, 
Bleau said. The quality of education, care for 
roads, bridges and pollution of the beaches 


and harbors is all part of this deterioration. 
Bleau added that large businesses and corpo- 
rations helped implement water and sewer 
fees, fees primarily paid by the working class. 
These fees are only deductible for businesses, 
not homeowners. 


“These companies come here because of 


what we have built here in Massachusetts, and 
now they do not want to contribute to main- 
tain it,” Bleau added. “Massachusetts is under 
the politics of greed.” 

Bleau has several proposals to increase an- 
nual tax revenue, and some pertain to corpo- 
rations and businesses spending on construc- 
tion and renovation. He would like to disal- 
low deductions for businesses whose con- 
struction costs exceed the state wide average 
of buildings the state constructs. 

Bleau also believes extravagant finishings, 
like expensive paintings and marble foyers 
should not be allowed as tax deductions for 
business. He also wishes to allow busineses to 
deduct only 50 percent of the costs from 
nonfunctional space like large entryways and 
foyers. 

Tax money: “All you need to do is walk 
into some of taese Boston banks and large 
corporations aad see the marble stairways and 
foyers. You could put a five story office 
building inside the space, and our taxes are 
paying for it,” Bleau said. 

Bleau feels if these corporations and busi- 


nesses want to deduct it on their federal tax, 
that’s fine, but due to the state’s financial 
situation this ostentatious behavior should 
not be allowed, he said. 

Another of Bleau’s proposals is to put a tax 
on income magazines, television and radio 
receive from tobacto advertisements. Bleau 
said this would create revenue quickly. He 
added that Massachusettes’ biggest medical 
costs were due to alcohol and tobacco-related 
illness. 

Saving money: If this revenue could be 
put into anti-alcohol and tobacco education 
and programs, the state would save money in 
the long run. 

“More money needs to be put into pre- 
vention,” Bleau said. 

Bleau would also like to establish a Massa- 
chusetts service program. Bleau says there are 
staff shortages in services helping the handi- 
capped. Bleau feels that college students 
should work in human services on some basis 
to contribute to the community. He feels it 
should be a requirement to graduate. Bleau 
was in the Peace Corps and feels the same 
principles he learned are what Massachusetts 
needs. 

“Tt’s humbling and good training for col- 
lege students,” Bleau said. 

He feels it is time for Massachusetts citi- 
zens to stand up and work together to con- 
tribute and benefit from the resources of the 


Albert W. Bleau’ Ss 
views on | 


community.” 


Commonwealth. 

More revenue: Bleau said his proposals 
are a product of his own experiences and 
knowledge of business. He feels the whole 
spending approach in the state is wrong, and 
these proposals and others will generate more 
revenue in these tight fiscal times. 
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Mass. Army National Guard 
Low Street 
Newburyport, MA 01950 


Career Opportunities 


Will be at the NECC 
STUDENT CENTER 


Do You Know That There 
Is A Nationally Known, Small, 
Liberal Arts College Right Here 
in the Merrimack Valley? 


Bradford College offers students of all ages: 


+ Majors including management, creative arts, human studies, 
humanities, natural science and math. 

* Elementary education minor 

+ Generous financial aid, including full tuition and merit scholarships. 

* Liberal transfer credit evaluation policy. 

* Small classes - 13:1 ratio. 

* Part-time and Full-time enrollment. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE 


BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01835-7393 
(508) 372-7161 


‘Interview, catalog and application forms available fram Admissions Office. 
Ris the policy of Bradiord College lo aflord equal educational opportunkies to qualified persone regardisss of race, religion, 
sex of ethnic background, 


on March 12 & 13 


from 10 a.m. 


SFC John T. Kuse Jr. 

SFC Norman Crocker 
Mass. Army National Guard 
1-800-802-4703 
1-508-462-0203 
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By JANE TWOMBLY 
Staff Reporter 
The National Organization for Women 
(NOW) is growing stronger than ever at the 
height of the abortion controversy. 
NOW has long been a leading advocator 


of safe, legal abortion. They fight for a 
woman’s right to choose, but they do not 
stop there. NOW also campaigns for fair 
wages, lesbian and gay civil rights, affordable 
housing, healthcare and childcare. 

Several issues: The Boston NOW office 
at 971 Commonwealth Ave., is a busy look- 
ing place. Bulletins, posters, comic strips and 
t-shirts are plastered to the walls. All materials 
concern issues ranging from AIDS to racism 
to feminism. 

The office does to some extent reflect the 
personality of the group. Once called the 
“hyperactivists” of Boston, NOW is a busy 
bunch of pro-choicers. 

Their meetings aim to organize and dis- 
tribute literature to the community, intro- 
duce new ideas, and welcome new and pro- 
spective members. Attending any of these 
meetings does not make one obligated to join 
or to make a contribution. 

All are welcome to attend. To become a 
member, which guarantees mailings and other 
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time 


to organize 


N.O. W. 


grows with times 


to fight anti-abortion forces 


information, NOW 
happily accepts help and support from non- 


a $35 fee is charged. 


members as well, as there are many projects in 
the works in coming months. 

Ellen Convisser, Boston NOW president, 
stresses there is strength in numbers. NOW’s 
power “in the streets of Boston, in the streets 
of our nation’s capitol, and in the state houses 
across the country, has been tremendous. 
And it has been effective,” she said. 

Change of heart: Convisser points to 
politicians switching their standpoints to pro- 
choice. Men like Francis Bellotti, the former 
Attorney General, who now wants to be 
recognized as a pro-choice candidate for gov- 
ernor. He is trying to rid himself of the image 
of the man who fought hard to restrict mi- 
nors’ access to abortion in the Bellotti v. Baird 
case in 1977. 

“Things are changing,” Convisser said. 
“The politicians know it and the media is 
beginning to recognize it. They are not chang- 
ing their positions because it seems like the 
right thing to do. They are changing their 
minds because they notice our political 
power.” 

With the abortion controversy so heated, 
people are taking sides and NOW’s member- 
ship has tripled. The Boston chapter, the 


most active in the state, is 2,700 strong. 
Nationwide, NOW estimates their member- 
ship to be in the 200,000 range. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of those members are men. 

Small but effective: Local chapters are 
becoming more numerous. They tend to be 
smaller but still effective. Locally, call Anita 
Savielle or Emily Kay in Lowell, Mass. at 
(508) 250-8526. In New Hampshire, con- 
tact Pat Murphy, 18 Leighton Way, Dover, 
N.H. 03820 at (603) 742-6181. 

If interested in NOW’s activities, contact- 
ing one of the chapters is the best way to find 
out about meetings and demonstrations. 

The Boston NOW office has released dates 
for some upcoming events. The next Open 
House is March 7 at the NOW office at 971 
Commonwealth Ave. Call (617).782-1056 
for details. 

NOW demonstrations take place each Sat- 
urday at Boston area abortion clinics. NOW 
members stage counter-demonstrations at 
clinics where anti-abortionist organization 
Operation Rescue protests. Convisser says 
NOW is there to “create corridors to help 
women gain access, and provide a buffer 
between women and the anti-choice forces .”’ 

Pro-choice rallies: Other pro-choice dem- 
onstrations are also sponsored by NOW, such 


NOW is there to “create 
corridors to help women gain 
access, and provide a buffer 
between women and the anti- 
choice forces...” 


BRR REE TN EAT LIT 
as one on April 9, 1989 in Washington, D.C., 
when 600,000 men and women participated 
in the March for Women’s Equality and 
Women’s Lives. 

NOW leaders are enthusiastic about the 
rapidly increasing numbers of pro-choice 
activists. They are especially glad to see that 
many of the new activists are much younger. 
NOW has often spent time reaching out to 
college students, and now they have high 
school students coming to NOW meetings, 
Convisser said. 

She is optimistic about the future. “We are 
in a position of strength as we begin 1990,” 
she said. “We need to keep organizing and 
working . . . we must continue to mobilize 
support.” 

Though anti-abortionists, or pro-lifers as 
they are often called, are stiff competition, 
NOW feels ready and willing to fight. 
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February 26, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Questions and Answers 
About Psychotherapy 


e What it is 
Who's it for 


How it helps 


How to find & choose a therapist 


How to apply for your 
Compulsory Student Insurance 


Informal discussion with 
Larry Bernstein, PH.D. Psychologist 


DATE: Friday, Feb. 23, 1990 
TIM 


Noon 


PLACE: President's dining room. 
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Local group starts tour 


Heavy metal rockers warn of drunk driving dangers 


: By JAMES TRICK 
Staff Reporter 

NE Rocks is dominating the Boston 
heavy metal club scene. 

Both the Paradise and Narcissus have 
hosted them in Boston recently, and the 
crowds have loved the shows. 

“After seeing NE Rocks live you will 
either go home and throw away your 
instruments or practice until your fingers 
fall off,” said Side Show guitarist Dave 
McCormick. 

Lot of changes: They have been 
together for about two years, and in that 
time a lot of changes have been made. 

The group consists of five members: 
Pete Buciak on lead guitar; Jay Hagge on 
vocals; Terry Chapple on drums; Kenny 
Angelo on bass; and Andy David on 
rhythm and alternating lead guitar. 

“T was really happy to be accepted into 


the band,” Hagge said. “It’s a great band, 
and I’ve always wanted to be a part of 
something so pro.” 

Deals with danger: Under the 
management of Ron Balanti and his Bad 
Boy production, the band is making some 
very big strides. Balanti has put together 
what he calls the Arrive Alive tour. The 
tour is geared toward high school students, 
and deals with the dangers of drinking and 
driving. The band will also be merchandis- 
ing T-shirts in another attempt to get its 
name publicized. 

“When I write a song I hear the whole 
thing, guitar, drums, etc.,” Buciak said. “I 
don’t like to go off from what I’m hearing. 
It takes away from the feeling I’m putting 
behind my song.” 

Buciak, who writes most of the songs 
the group performs, wants to make up in 
his song writing where other bands lack. 


Pre 


Writing music that everyone can enjoy and 
appreciate is important. To Buciak, the 
group’s songs are the main element that 
separate his band from the rest. 

NE Rocks plays their music from the 
heart and dress the stage to keep the 
crowd’s eyes constantly moving. High 
energy performances and hard hitting 
music make for a great show. 

Unfortunately, in the past, the band has 
fallen victim to poor sound mixes at their 


shows. This is something they are aware of, 
and they hope to take more control over it 
in the future. 

Enjoys music: “I don’t want to be a 
guitar hero,” Buciak said. “I would rather 
be an important part of a package.” 

The group’s influences come from 
mostly technical players. Buciak said he 
enjoys music with strong vocals such as 
Lou Gram and Steve Perry, two performers 
not usually associated with NE Rocks’ style 
of music. 


NE Rocks’ future will bring many new 
things. The Arrive Alive tour will continue 
to grow larger and deal with larger groups 
of kids. They will also continue to play the 
Boston club scene in hopes of accumulating 
an even larger following. Their next show 
will be held Feb. 22 at Decadence in 
Manchester. 


Inspirational acting makes this film memorable 


By SCOTT ZEMETRES 
Staff Reporter 

My Left Foot is an inspiring film about 
the ability of the human spirit to overcome 
almost any obstacle in life. The movie tells 
the story of Irish writer /artist Christy 
Brown who was born with cerebral palsy 
and only had control over his left foot. 

Jim Sheridan makes a startling debut as 
a director and screenwriter in his first film. 
Before making My Left Foot Sheridan 
worked for years in the Irish theater along 
with his co-writer Shane Connaughton. 
Sheridan avoids using cliched sentiment as 
the tone of the movie is true to life, and it 
touches on all levels of human emotion. 
Humor, rage, sorrow, and love are all dealt 
with beautifully in this film. 

Based on the autobiography of Christy 
Brown, the film follows Christy through his 
life from childhood when he was said to be 
retarded, to adulthood where he becomes 
an acclaimed artist and writer. 
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Intense preformance: Daniel Day Lewis 
does an absolutely amazing job of playing 
Christy. He brings a great deal of life to 
the part as he captures the speech patterns, 
movements and personality of Christy. 
Lewis’ performance is intense without 
being overbearing. It deserves Academy 
Award consideration. 

Another notable performance is by the 
late Ray McAnally as Christy’s father, 
Paddy Brown. A hard man, he doesn’t 
have faith in his son until he painstakingly 
scrawls out “mother”on the kitchen floor 
with a piece of chalk clenched between the 
toes of his left foot. After this Paddy 
proclaims his son a genius and carries him 
off to the nearest pub for a “jar.” 

Brenda Fricker turns in an excellent 
performance portraying Christy’s mother, a 


caring woman who always believed in him. 
She keeps the family together during the 
hard times when Paddy gets fired from his 
job for “accidently” hitting his boss on the 
head with a shovel. 

Saving money: She rations out food and 
turns the heat off at night to save money, 
all the while hiding away money to buy 
Christy a wheelchair. 

Some of the best scenes in the movie 
involve Christy’s speech therapist Dr. 
Eileen Cole ( Fiona Shaw ). She wants to 
keep her relationship with Christy strictly 
doctor/patient, but Christy falls in love 
with her and complicates matters 

Although Christy teaches himself how 
to speak, read, write and paint, many 
people outside the family have a hard time 
understanding what he is trying to say. 
Even Christy’s own father couldn’t 
completely understand him. 

Cole works with him on his enunciation 
and encourages his painting. She helps 


Christy get a showing at a local gallery 
owned by her fiance. At the opening he 
says calling Christy a great crippled artist is 
an insult. He is simply a great artist. 

Best scene ever: After the opening, 
they all go to a restaurant to celebrate. It 
is here, after too many drinks, that Christy 
decides to tell Eileen his true feelings in a 
scene which may possibly be the best in any 
film this year. 

My Left Foot, currently showing at the 
Nickelodeon in Harvard Square, Cambr- 
idge, is definitely worth trip. 
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M. Buchikos photo 
CAREN McDONALD, former NECC student, recently had her first play performed 
at Boston's New Erlich Theatre. 


You are a bright individual with loads of talent. All you need is 
the right place to strut your stuff...to show your rare brand of en- 
thusiasm. Puton your safari hat and come to Busch Gardens, 
Florida's most entertaining and exotic adventure park! Every- 
one will be just wild about you. We promise! 


AUDITIONS & INTERVIEWS 


Tuesday, March 20, 1990 ¢ 9 a.m.—6 p.m. 
HYATT REGENCY CAMBRIDGE 
575 Memorial Drive « Boston 


Singers and Dancers 

We're searching for male and female feature dancers, and for strong 
singers who also dance well. Singers should prepare two short selec- 
tions (ballad and uptempo). Bring sheet music or instrumental back- 
ground cassette in your best key. Accompanist and cassette recorder 
provided. Dancers should bring dance attire and have a2 minute pre- 
pared choreographed piece showing movement and versatility. 
Singers be prepared to dance and dancers be prepared to sing. 


Musicians 


We seek musicians who play primary and secondary instruments. We 
are also looking for musicians who are experienced in dance move- 
ment, matching band style. You should prepare two short selections. 


Comic Actors 


Prepare a comic monologue, 2 minutes long of appropriate material. 
You may be requested to perform an improvisation. Ethnic dialects are 
helpful and may also be requested. 


Variety Performers 


Magicians, jugglers and mimes who present strolling street perfor- 
mances should prepare a short routine demonstrating your specialty. 


Technical Personnel 


Looking for experienced stage managers, skilled sound and lighting 
technicians, stage hands, seamstresses and dressers. Be sure to 
bring your current resume. 
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GARDENS. 


TAMPA BAY, FLORIDA 
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“T knew I wanted to write...I tried 
poetry and even tried writing a novel,” 


McDonald said. “I never thought of 
anything seriously except writing.” 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Arts & Features Editor 

Caren McDonald walked into the small 
warehouse in London. As she watched the 
curtain go up on a play written by a 24- 
year-old, she wondered if it could happen 
to her. 

The NECC graduate watched her own 
play, Beneath the Fenway Fields, performed 
recently at Boston’s New Ehrlich Theater. 

During her senior year at Georgetown 
High School, McDonald injured her back 
playing field hockey, missing the first half 
of the year. After applying to many colleges 
and being rejected because of her injury, 
McDonald reluctantly decided to attend 
Northern Essex. 

Nice introduction: “I got started with a 
bad taste in my mouth,” McDonald said. 
“But now,.I would recommend it to 
anyone. It was a nice introduction to 
college. It offered a lot.” 

Once at NECC, McDonald saw a poster 
advertising the college’s overseas program 
in London, England. She went to go talk 
to Usha Sellers, chairperson, division of 
social sciences, who inspired the student 
with her enthusiasm. 

She went to London for six months and 
saw her first play. 

“It was in a huge, old theater, and I was 
impressed by it,” McDonald said. 

Associate’s degree: When McDonald 
came back from London, she continued the 
year at NECC and received an associate’s 
degree in liberal arts. From NECC, she 
went to UMass/Amherst. After a year, 
McDonald transferred to UMass/Boston, 
where she took her first playwriting class. 

“I knew I wanted to write...I tried 
poetry and even tried writing a novel,” 
McDonald said. “I never thought of any- 
thing seriously except writing.” 

One rainy Friday night at Cape Cod, 
McDonald sat down with a clipboard trying 
to decide what to write while listening to a 
Red Sox game. She began writing Beneath 
the Fenway Field. 

“The words just came,” she said. “Now, 
I’m on my seventh draft. I’m never really 
satisfied with it.” 

McDonald’s play was one of two 
selected out of 12 developed as part of the 


NECC grad 
writes play 


Performed in Boston theatre 


UMass/Boston summer playwriting 
program. She and 12 other students from 
the university went to Nantucket Island for 
an eight week playwriting /directing /acting 
workshop. For half the workshop, the 
participants performed their plays and 
during the second half, they worked on 
revising the plays. 

Plays selected: At the end of the 
program, they passed their plays onto Lou 
Roberts, their playwriting instructor, who 
gave them to the artistic director at the 
New Ehrlich Theater. A panel then selected 
two plays from UMass/Boston, two from 
Brandeis, and two professionally-written 
plays to be performed at the theater. 

Her play focuses around four people: 
Fannie, a bag lady; Bernie, a hot dog 
vendor; Marie, who sells Red Sox parapher- 
nalia; and Bobbi, a student from 
Brooklyn.The ‘baseball family’ all talk 
about their families at some point in the 
play without even realizing it. 

“It’s about a bag lady in Fenway Park, 
searching for her son...It’s about family val- 
ues. The United States seems to be lacking 
in this area,” McDonald said. 

McDonald says the central ideas for 
most of her plays are modeled after her 
own life, and they incorporate family values 
and small town settings. : 

McDonald was born in Suffern, N.Y. 
When she was four, her family moved to 
Georgetown, where she currently lives. 

Family values: The family values theme 
came from the loss of her mother to cancer 
while McDonald was attending UMass/ 
Boston. 

“T feel her inside me. She’s my inspira- 
tion. She carries me through,” McDonald 
said. 

McDonald is currently working on her 
third play and has a part time job as a social 
worker in Beverly. In the future she wants 
to travel, work on her master’s degree, and 
meet more interesting people to include in 
her plays. 

“I want to concentrate on writing. It’s a 
long process. I want to make playwriting 
my profession, so I just keep on writing,” 
McDonald said. “It’s an isolating occupa- 
tion, but my family and friends are very 
supportive.” 
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Pentucket Bank 


Pentucket Five Cents Savings Bank 


35 Merrimack Street ¢ 395 Lowell Avenue at Westgate 
235 Lincoln Ave at Riversedge Plaza, Haverhill 
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‘Glory’ 


Sheds light 


on 
forgotten 
war lnistory 


By GREG BLAZOK 
Staff Reporter 

Glory is a unique and compelling drama with an impor- 
tant message for all Americans. 

Director Edward Zwick, co-creator of Thirtysomething, 
has realistically portrayed a story about the 54th Regiment 
composed of the first black soldiers who fought in the Civil 
War in 1863. 

Screenwriter Kevin Jarres has contributed immensely to 
this film to shed new light on the theme of racism. 

Fight for equality: The fact is in 1863 blacks volun- 
teered to fight in the Civil War. Many laid their lives on the 
line and died with honor for their country. Blacks argued 
for equality and some white soldiers opposed, but not 
commanding officer Robert Shaw (Matthew Broderick). In 
fact, he liked the willingness of the blacks to fight for their 
country. 

Known for his roles in War Games and Ferris Bueller’s 
Day Off, Broderick takes on a challenging part in Glory. He 
is a young man given charge of a troop of disorganized, 
poorly trained black men. 

Broderick plays his part splendidly. Most importantly, 
he has compassion for the entire regiment. Shaw truly 
wants the battalion to have a chance to prove itself. The 
blacks feel they are as good as white soldiers, if not better. 

Broderick takes great pride in his troops. He is an open- 
minded officer who doesn’t make hasty decisions. An 
unselfish young man fighting for his country, he supports 
the blacks and their struggle. Broderick easily fits the bill 
and plays an honest role. 

Actor shines: Morgan Freeman shines in this film as the 
first black non-commissioned officer, John Rawlins. 

Freeman puts ina solid performance. Once a grave- 
digger in the Civil War, he joins 54th and is one of the 
most knowledgeable soldiers because he already has seen 
the war up close. Because he is the oldest, he takes on the 
role of a father taking care of his family, the entire 54th 


Movie review 


army regiment. 
Freeman supports his men and patiently tells Broderick 
what their needs are. Decent uniforms and shoes come 
first. Likewise, Broderick shines with sincerity and does 
everything in his power to see that these needs are met. 
Denzel Washington also puts in an outstanding per- 
formance as a black recruit. His part is crucial to the story. 
Essentially he is an angry young man presenting the 
question, “Why should we fight for the white man?” He’s 
black and he is proud of it! Washington’s character, a 
highly emotional young man with a lot of self-confidence, 
questions the white soldiers’ authority and is punished for 


DIA 


his insubordination. 

Challenging part: Andre Braugher’s performance is less 
stunning as a soldier and friend of Shaw’s. Although the 
part is challenging, his effort is routine in this film. 

Screenwriter Kevin Jarre and director. Zurick give-the 
viewer a genuine glimpse of the Civil War. It’s true, the 
North and South just squared off, and marched into each 
other, fighting in close hand to hand combat. Credit is 
also due for excellent scenery, and realistic weapons such as 
muskets and cannons used in this time period. 

Glory is powerful and believable. It’s a true story that 
exposes racism. It asks the question, “How equal are we?” 

Better understanding: For a better understanding of a 
long forgotten aspect of this brutal war, see this movie. It’s 
a long overdue study of Black America’s contributions to 
the Civil War. 
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Blue Room at Shaw Hall, Mount Ida Campus 
777 Dedham Street, Newton Centre, MA 02159 For information, call (617) 969-7000 ext. 135 
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Pastor takes photos, too 


Gallery exiibit 
now on display 
in library 


By MICHAEL WELLS 
Staff Reporter 

Looking at Dr. Richard Pastor dressed 
in a shirt and tie, surrounded by mountains 
of paperwork and trying his best to sort 
through the complexities of state bureauc- 
racy, one wouldn’t think he would have 
time to pursue other interests. 

“People do not know how to deal with 
the fact that I may have some other talents 
besides financial aid,” said Pastor, NECC 
director of financial aid. 

The Northern Essex Community 


College Gallery is featuring an exhibition of 


Pastor’s variety of landscape photography 
until the end of the month. 

Bicycle trips: The 27 photographs on 
display were taken over a period of three 
years. Pastor traveled over 700 miles by 
bicycle and on foot through the mountains 
of New England and the state parks of 
Montana and Canada . 

Included in the exhibit are photographs 
of New Hampshire’s Mount Washington. 
Pastor considers photography a very 

personal art. 

“Seventy-five percent of the pleasure for 
me is in the actual taking of the photo- 


R. Pastor photo 


FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND lighthouse is seen by thousands of tourists every summer near Long Sands Beach in York, Me. 


graph,” he said. 

Pastor became interested in photogra- 
phy twenty years ago in Vietnam, while in 
the army. 

“Being in such a different environment, 
I wanted to record my surroundings,” he 


said. 


Pastor, a member of the Lawrence 


Camera Club for the past two years, has 
also attended several workshops through 
the Appalachian Mountain Club. 


The gallery, located in the Bentley 


Library, is running the exhibition through 
Feb. 23. Open to the public from 1 to 5 
p.m. every Sunday, weekday hours and 
other information can be obtained from 


Arthur Signorelli, gallery coordinator, at 


(508) 374-3921. 


Parnassus helps many 


showcase art talents 


By ROBERT J. FAY JR. 
Staff Reporter 

In Greek mythology, Parnassus is the 
mountain home of the nine muses who 
inspired humankind in the arts. At NECC, 
it is the campus’ inter—arts magazine. 

“Tt is a showcase for student work,” said 
faculty adviser Laurel Obert. 

Parnassus accepts poetry, prose, short 
stories, ink and pencil artwork and photog- 
raphy. Material is selected democratically, 
meaning the staff votes to determine 
eligibility. 

Currently the staff consists of Cecilia 
Minichiello, editor, Greg J. Joiner, 
Hadley—Ann Reid, Zachary Simons, John 
Bishop, Frank Nokera and Ula Zak. 
Faculty advisers Gabriel Brahm, Gail 
Maciejewski, and Laurel Obert help 
students with their publication. 

The magazine dates back to 1966. It 
comes out once per semester, and it is 
distributed free. 


Atlantiorsforests 


AMESBURY, MA 


Our ads are small, but our vertical drop 
is the biggest north of Boston! 


~Snowboarding 
--Ski & Snowboard rentals 
~-Night Skiing; Mon-Sat., Lifts $10 
~-Ski 3:30-9:30 for $12 
~Lesson Packages 
--Snow making 
--Least expensive skiing in 
“New England 
Atlantic Forests Ski Area, 40 S. Hampton Road 
Amesbury, MA 01913 
(508)388-6133 


Why does a college need such a 
magazine with all the budget cuts in 
Massachusetts these days? 

“Tt represents the high level of ability 
[of the students] that we have here at 
NECC,” Obert said. “And it is a good way 
of showing others in the community and in 
the Commonwealth what we practice 
here.” 

Parnassus prints as many pages as its 
budget will allow. The staff tries to keep an 
assortment of works in the magazine, with 
equal portions of art, poetry, sories and 
photography. 

“This is definitely a high—caliber maga- 
zine,” Obert said. 

“T think we have Parnassus because it is 
a good way for the students to express their 
creative ability,” Simmons said. “It is also 
nice to see your work published.” 

Parnassus does its layout on the Macin- 
tosh computer, and it is printed by a 
LaserWriter Plus printer. The text is done 


REM ASSOCIATES 
Word Processing 


Professional Results 
Quality Service 
Any Size Document 
Free On-Campus 
Pick-up/Delivery 
CALL TODAY! 


8 Hillside Avenue 
Lawrence, MA 
(508)689-8251 


in MacWrite and all the layout in Page- 
Maker. 

Work may be submitted to Parnassus in 
their box outside C-360. Mark the work 
“for Parnassus’. Everything published is 
returned. 


DON'T SIGN UP 
FOR A STUDENT 
LOAN UNTIL YOU 
SIGN UP HERE. 
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Men who don’t register with 
Selective Service aren't eligible for 
some federal benefits. And that 
includes federal student aid for col- 
lege. So if you’re within a month of 
turning 18, take five minutes and fill 
out a simple card at the post office. 


Selective Service Ri le 
W's Quick. It’s Easy. It’s The Law. 


A public servnce of this publication. 


Contributions 


needed 


WORK FOR PARNASSUS should be 
submitted as soon as possible. 


Bright Horizons 


has the following 
childcare openings: 
Infants: (6 weeks to 14 months) 


1- 4 day, full-time opening 
3- 5 day, morning openings 
1- 4 day, afternoon opening 


Preschool: (3 to 6 years old) 


2- 4 day, full-time openings 

2- 5 day, morning openings 

2- 5 day, afternoon openings 

We offer a variety of openings 

from one day to five days, full 
days or half days. 

We are here to meet your 
schedule. 


Give us a Call at: 
374-6133 
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Heavy action 
L. Migliori photo 
ABOVE, LEA ROY (#20) struggles to 
ake a shot against Mount Wachusett = = PS 
n a 72-38 NECC win. Right, Donna QHIGHTS | 


ockroft takes a free throw for the 
ady Knights. Watch for a wrap-up of 
both women's and men's teams in the 
ext issue of the NECC Observer. 
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Here's your ticket 
to a smooth transfer 
and a better future. 


Suffolk University gives you every opportunity 
to continue your college education. Located on 
Beacon Hill, just a few steps from Government 
Center, Suffolk offers close, personal attention 
during the transfer process. There are more than 
800 courses and over 80 different majors to stimu- 
late your interests and develop your talents. You 
can study computer science, biology, history, 
chemistry, English, aviation systems, accounting, 
journalism, management or political science for 
example. Financial aid is available, too. For more 
information about continuing your education, 
send us the coupon. Or call Suffolk University 
Admissions at (617) 573-8460. 


increased 
numbers 


New program attracts more people 
to Health & Fitness Center 


By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

The Health and Fitness Center has begun 
a new program this semester. Called Health 
and Fitness, the program allows students to 
get in great shape while giving a reward in 
return. 

After each workout in the center students 
draw a letter from a pool of letters that spell 
“health and fitness.” When the phrase is 
completed, he or she wins an NECC Health 
& Fitness Center sweatshirt. 

Workouts are limited to one per day for a 
minimum of 30 minutes and a program card 
is needed, which will be kept on file in the 
center. 

Positive response: Numbers have in- 
creased 25 percent in the gym since the 
program started, according to Jack Hess, 
director of athletics and intramural recrea- 
tion. 

“One of the reasons for having the pro- 
gram was to generate more traffic on a daily 
basis,” Hess said. 

The program began Jan. 22 and will end 
May 17. Prizes will be awarded to the first 36 
people who complete’the phrase. 

Jane Correa, general studies student, has 
been working out at the center since before 
the program started. 

Further incentive: “I think the program 
is excellent,” she said. “I’ve been working out 
here fora while, but I think the program gives 
you more of an incentive to work harder.” 

In addition to students and faculty, mem- 
bers of the gym staffare allowed to participate 
in the competition, excluding weekends. 

Scott Bordeleau, athletic intramural /rec- 
reation technician, includes his thoughts as a 
participant and supervisor. 

“Tt gives me an incentive just as much as it 
does the students,” he said. 


Bordeleau also notices that people are 
interested in working out and winning the 
sweatshirt. 

“I think winning the sweatshirt gives the 
person a sense of accomplishment,” he said. 
“Since it started, I’m seeing new faces; about 
80 percent students and 20 per cent faculty.” 

The fitness program was suggested to Jack 
Hess by Paul Bevilaqua, chairperson, division 
of human services and health professions. 

Campus facilities: “I got the idea from a 
program at Cedardale, where 1 am a mem- 
ber,” Bevilacqua said. “I think this program 
is a vehicle for a concrete incentive, and it 
encourages students and faculty to take ad 
vantage of the facilities.” 

Next semester this program will hopefully 
continue, buta different prize will be awarded. 
Also, a free-weight competition may follow, 
although Hess isn’t sure because he’s not 
satisfied with the school’s free-weight facility 

“Tt has been suggested that a body-build- 
ing contest take place,” he said. “If enough 
people are interested, maybe we’ll have one.” 

Other additions may include keeping the 
fitness center open during winter break. 

“People have said that during the break 
they lose all they worked for during the first 
semester, and when they come back the fol- 
lowing semester, they have to start over again,” 
Hess said. 


Lack of interest: Asked about keeping it 
open during the summer break, he said “There 
is no real student demand to keep it open.” 

Bevilacqua also mentioned-having “team 
strengthening” programs, where members of 
NECC’s sports teams can condition them- 
selves for the season. 

For further information about the Health 
and Fitness Program, contact Donna Johnson 
in D-133, or call ext. 3819. 


Program teaches strokes 


in several swim 


By DAVID CARELLI 
Staff Reporter 

Learning to swim, improving one’s swim- 
ming, and swimming for fitness are some of 
the goals for students who take to the pool at 
the Greater Lawrence Technical School for 
swim lessons this semester. 

NECC’s eight year program is in great 
demand. The vocational school’s accommo- 
dations and skilled staff adds credibility. 

Courses run for one hour three nights a 
week and instructors David Conner and 
Barrett McCarthy are well qualified and car- 
ing toward their students. 

Experienced instructors: McCarthy has 
been affiliated with the tech school’s swim 
program for several years. Conner, in addi- 
tion to his work with Greater Lawrence, was 
director of the Andover town swim program, 
swim director at Pomps Pond, and director of 
swim programs at Phillips Academy. 

“T truly enjoy what I do,” Conner said. 

The following classes are offered: 

QO Swim I — Designed for people who can- 
not swim and/or have a genuine fear of water. 
Enrollment is limited to six per class because 
an up-close atmosphere is essential. 

QO) Swim II- A course for people who can 
float and have a basic understanding of swim- 
ming. Enrollment limited to eight per class, 
where the focus is on stroke technique. 

QO) Swim III— Designed for the advanced 
swimmer, this course works on the perfection 
of one’s stroke. 

Q) Aquasize— This program incorporates 
low-impact workouts, in a class similar to 
aerobics. 

Naomi Shertzer, NECC division of 
continuing education program coordinator, 
said, “It is an all over fitness program for 
people not used to exercise. Older people 


classes 


“Swimming has a low injury 
‘vate. Doctors recommend it for 
therapy, and it works the whole 


take to it well.” 

Large enrollment: Marilyn Fitzgerald, 
director of Greater Lawrence’s pool for the 
past three years, said, “The Aquasize program 
boasts the largest enrollment of all courses.” 

“All safety and health codes regarding 
equipment, filtration and lifeguards have 
passed all state regulations,” Fitzgerald said. 

Asked about the injury factor, Fitzgerald 
said, “Injuries are basically non-existent be- 
cause the pool is run with strict safety precau- 
tions and constant supervision.” 

“Neck and back injuries are the most com- 
mon pool-related injuries. The staff is quali- 
fied in such first-aid if the need arises,” Fitz- 
gerald said. Swimming is a skill many take for 
granted. To some people, maintaining physi- 
cal and mental control while immersed in 
water is second nature. 

Shertzer said, “Swimming is essential 
because of the great exercise and cardiovascu- 
lar activity.” 

Fitzgerald said,“It is as necessary a skill to 
a child as crossing the street.” 

Conner said swimming, has a low injury 
rate. Doctors recommend it for therapy, and 
it works the whole body. 
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S. Proposki photo 


CHRIS OTOVIC, RIGHT, watches other intramural players shoot for the hoop in 


recent competition. 


Intramurals 


going strong 


Helps students make friends, 
Get in shape at same time 


BY MIKE CONNOR 
Staff Reporter 
The NECC Intramural program is going 
strong with a variety of activities for students 
which range from ping pong to air hockey. 


The program provides students with the 


opportunity to have some fun while also 
meeting new and interesting people from the 
campus. 

Itis headed by Jack Hess,Donna Johnson, 
and Scott Bordeleau, who hold meetings and 
organize different events throughout the 
semester. Bordeleau hopes the program al- 
lows students the chance to meet in a more 
relaxed environment than in a classroom. 

Meet people: “For example, suppose two 
students are matched in a competitive game 
of pool,” he said. “Then, the next time they 
see each other in the recreation center, they 
probably wouldn’t feel so awkward asking 
that person to play a game of pool or what- 
ever,” 

On March 5, a ping pong tournament will 
be held in the recreation center. There is no 
scheduled meeting, but students who are 
interested should sign up in the gymnasium 
any time before the date of the competition. 


Ping pong match-up’s will be made on the 
day of the tournament. 

A pool tournament will be held on March 
26 and a air hockey tournament on April 2. 
Interested students should sign up before the 
tournament. 

Sox trip: Also, students can sign up to see 
the Red Sox play at Fenway Park on Sunday, 
April 29 when the Sox host the World Cham- 
pion Oakland Athletics. Seating will be in 
rows 16 and 17 in the grandstands. For $7.00 
students will be receive a ticket for the game 
and transportation to the park. Tickets are 
limited so sign up soon. 

Other intramural activities are planned. 
For more information call ext. 3819. 


Aerobics workshop tests prospective instructors 


By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

A National Aerobics Instructor’s Certifi- 
cation Workshop was held recently in the 
NECC gymnasium, co-sponsored by the 
National Dance-Excercise Instructor’s Train- 
ing Association (NDITA). 

The workshop is designed for those who 
are interested in becoming aerobic instruc- 
tors as well as current instructors who need 
national certification and training in the foun- 
dation of fitness concepts and principles. 

It is also of interest to physical education 
teachers, general fitness enthusiasts, corpo- 
rate fitness personnel, medical and wellness 
staff, and fitness club owners and directors. 

Many topics: Topics covered included 
aerobic theories, training principles, heart 
rate monitoring, alignment, safe exercise 
choices and modifications, basic. class struc- 
ture, and more. Participants did not need 
teaching experience. 

Co-sponsor of NDITA , Rosemary Love- 
day, assistant professor, department of sports 
and leisure studies, participated in the work- 
shop and was also the host. 

“It was my first time being certified so I 
was nervous,” she said. “I’ve been teaching 
aerobics for 16 years so it would’ve been 
funny if I failed.” 

Loveday’s duties as host involved taking 
care of the facilities, the sound system and 
notifying the school security. 


Local advertising: Ernie Greenslade, di- 
rector of public information and alumni rela- 
tions, handled some of the advertising for the 
workshop. Ads included press releases in 
early December to local newspapers, health 
clubs such as Cedardale, and also local radio 
stations. 

Among the qualifiers for the aerobics in- 
structor certification were Loveday and six 
NECC students, Doriann Beckford (now at 
UNH), Bradford; Cathy Hill, Groveland; 
Janice King; Barbara Good, Tewksbury; 
Cheryl Whittaker, N. Andover; and Lori 
Mancuso, Rowley. 

Cathy Hill, former NECC liberal arts/ 
phys. ed. concentration student now attend- 
ing UNH, feels it was difficult but worth it. 

“The worksop definitely adds to the area 
of physical education,” Hill said. “It was 
tough; anyone coming off the streets without 
a health background of at least two years 
would’ve had a hard time.” 

Other participants: Others included 29 
off-campus participants and seven walk-ins, 
who hadn’t previously signed up. 

The NDITA is located in Minneapolis, 
Minn. and travels throughout the country. 
The organization plans to schedule another 
workshop at NECC in six months. 

Two options are offered in the workshop 
- levels 1 and 2. Level 1 highlights specific 
areas such as: 

O Exercise science and anatomy 


Q) Injuries and prevention 
() Basic nutrition 
C) Exercise programming 
Q) Hot new workout ideas: high and low 
impact 
QC) Written exam 

Q) Certificate 

If students have passed a national certifica- 
tion exam within the last two years, they are 
ready for all new material. The Level 2 
workshop gives them valuable information 
on how to lead more effective classes. 

Workshop goals: This “hands-on” work- 
shop will teach them how to design a safe 
aerobics program, analyze specific movements, 
conduct posture screening and alignment, 
modify exercises for various fitness levels, and 
explore creative moves/use the language of 
choreography. 

Highlights include: 

Q High and low impact workouts 
Q) Simulated practicum 
QO Written exam 
QO) Certificate 

The workshop fee is $100.00 prior to the 
date of the workshop, and $110.00 after the 
due date. It includes an 80-page curriculum 
training manual, a pre-study guide, and the 
national certification exam and certificate. 
For more information and a registration form 
for the next scheduled workshop, call the 
National Dance-Exercise Instructor’s Train- 
ing Association at 1-800-237-6242. 
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ROSEMARY LOVEDAY. 


The NECC Observer 


wants you 


to write a letter to the editor 
Call or write to Shaun Donahue, editor, F-125, ext. 5849 


